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MILL 

YOUR 

OWN 

FEEDS 


and  SAVE  MONEY 

Save  up  to  25%  on  feed  costs  by  using  a  MASSEY-H ARRIS 
HAMMER  MILL. 

Easy  to  operate,  simple  to  understand,  and  now  selling  at 
especially  attractive  prices. 

With  one  of  these  mills  you  can  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply 
prepare  rations  for  your  stock  from  home  grown  grains  and 
roughages. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HAMMER  MILLS  have  a  strong  steel  case, 
heavy  duty  ball  bearings,  a  powerful  fan,  and  give  great 
capacity  at  comparatively  low  speeds. 

—  Write  Your  Nearest  Branch  For  Folder  — 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1847 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver 
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CONCRETE 


Incubator 

Cellars 


Perspective 


This  easily  built  improve¬ 
ment  enables  the  poultry 
farmer  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  and 
humidity  during  incubation. 
Such  a  cellar  will  be  found 
an  effective,  economical  in¬ 
vestment,  rat-proof  and  free 
from  upkeep  costs. 

The  following  materials  are 
needed  to  build  one: 

CONCRETE  MIXTURES 

Footings  .  1:3  :  5 

Wall  .  1  :  2  !4  :  3V2 

Floor  .  1:2  :  3 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

Cement  . . . 108  sacks 

Sand  . 1014  cu.  yds. 

Pebbles  . 14  cu.  yds. 

Write  us  for  booklet  with 
complete  plans  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  this  and 
other  concrete  farm  improve¬ 
ments. 


Canada  Cement  Company  Limited 

Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  -  -  -  Montreal 

Sale  Offices  at 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  CALGARY 
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ONE  ESSENTIAL 


TO  Is  E  IK  F  E  C  T I  ©  N 

it  is  doubtful  if  smokers  realize  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  exercised  in  the  manufacture  of 
Winchester  Cigarettes — the  various  stages 
through  which  the  tobacco  must  pass 
before  it  reaches  them  in  the  form  of 
a  fragrant,  mellow,  enjoyable  smoke. 

This  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  perfection 
which  accounts  for  Winchesters"  unchal¬ 
lenged  leadership  in  sales  of  blended  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  Canada. 


Winchester 

CIGARETTES 

Blended  Right! 


SAVE  THE 
POKER  HANDS 


Imperial  Tofoaeoo  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd, 


The  O.  A.C.  Review 

“ Meliora  semper  in  agriculture i  quaerimus ” 


Vol.  XLVI  Guelph,  Summer,  1934  No,  8 


DOCTOR  G.  I.  CHRISTIE 

Under  whose  leadership  the  enlargement  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Extension  programmes  and  the  success 
of  student  activities  have  done  mud)  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  college  throughout  the 

province. 
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Under  Five  Presidents 


The  Saga  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  a  Real  “Success 

Story” 


HE  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture  was  born  in  1874  amid  very 


1  humble  circumstances.  There  is  no  record  that  top-hatted  dignitaries 
publicly  opened  the  doors,  proclaiming  to  one  and  all  that  agriculture 
in  Ontario  was  now  on  a  paying  basis;  that  brass  bands  were  playing; 
and  that  the  socially  elite  gathered  on  the  campus  after  the  ceremony 
for  afternoon  tea.  There  were  none  of  these  things.  The  school, 
consisting  of  a  new  farm  house  with  barns  and  outbuildings,  came 
into  being  as  silently  and  as  obscurely  as  possible.  It  might  appear  that 
its  most  ardent  supporters,  W.  F.  Clarke  and  Sir  John  Carling,  were  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  handiwork;  certainly  they  were  doubtful  of  the 
outcome.  And  with  good  reason.  Urban  Ontario  knew  little  about 
the  school  and  cared  less.  The  farmers  were  decidedly  prejudiced. 
They  saw  only  a  group  of  buildings  that  was  prepared  to  instil  in 
the  heads  of  their  young  a  lot  of  new-fangled  nonsense,  further — and 
what  gave  the  most  pain — that  this  group  of  buildings  would  have  to 
be  paid  for,  and  that  a  generous  share  of  the  upkeep  would  come  from 
their  own  pockets. 

That  was  in  1874.  By  1919  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
had  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  visit  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Nine  years  later  the  then  Governor-General,  Lord  Will- 
ingdon,  became  an  honorary  member  of  the  freshman  class.  In  1932 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough  opened  the  doors  of  the  college’s  new  and 
efficient  administration  building,  which  gives  some  slight  impression 
of  the  reputation  the  O.  A.  C.  has  earned  since  its  birth.  Behind  all 
this  there  is  a  story,  a  story  of  development,  a  story  of  eventual  victory 
in  the  face  of  great  odds. 

In  1874  the  Ontario  School  of  Agriculture  opened  its  doors  to 
thirty-one  students,  farm  boys,  mostly,  whom  an  interest  in  farming 
and  the  offer  of  free  tuition,  board  and  a  bonus  of  fifty  dollars  if  success¬ 
ful  in  examinations,  had  attracted  to  its  portals. 

The  school  consisted  of  the  new  William  Stone  farm  house  and 
the  barns,  no  more,  no  less.  The  two  officers  in  charge  were  the 
principal,  Henry  McCandless,  and  the  rector,  W.  F.  Clarke,  a  man 
largely  responsible  for  the  founding  of  the  institution.  McCandless 
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was  a  doughty  son  of  old  Scotland,  educated  in  Ireland,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  a  professor  of  agriculture  at  Cornell.  The  influence 
of  three  nations  had  imparted  to  him  neither  humor  nor  tact.  Un- 

•  4'  <»  $*•*■  1  "4  •  *  * 

fortunately  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  position  requiring  a  generous 

Jv  W,  .i  t  . 

amount  of  both. 

4. 

The  situation  briefly  was  this.  There  was  a  new  school,  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  anything  Ontario,  or  Canada,  had  seen.  Naturally 
its  position  was  delicate.  If  it  wished  to  live,  great  care  must  be 
exercised.  Its  staff  consisted  of  solid  independent  men,  who  knew 
farming  and  would  oppose  strongly  any  stranger  who  came  in  and 
issued  orders.  The  students  likewise  were  independant  in  spirit,  unused 
to,  and  unlikely  to  bow  to  any  form  of  autocracy.  Enter  Henry  Mc- 
Candless.  Old  reports  described  him  as  being  autocratic,  intolerant  and 
exhibiting  poor  sense  of  administrative  duties.  The  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  off  to  a  flying  start. 

But  if  McCandless  himself  was  devoid  of  humor,  his  reign  was 
accompanied  by  several  amusing  incidents.  At  the  outset  he  quarrelled 
with  the  rector,  and  there  ensued  a  wild  scramble  on  the  part  of  the 
two  heads  to  enlist  the  students  on  their  respective  sides.  At  the  time, 
students  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the  fields  and  barns. 
Feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger,  they  capitalized  on  the  principal’s  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Ontario  conditions  by  requesting  that  frequent  and  bountiful 
lunches  be  sent  to  them  while  they  labored  since,  as  they  pointed  out, 
the  hot,  dry  climate  of  this  province,  so  different  from  that  of  Ireland, 
made  extra  nourishment  through  the  day  practically  essential.  They 
not  the  lunches. 

For  the  first  two  months  there  was  little  agriculture  but  a  great 
deal  of  turmoil.  But  gradually  the  air  cleared.  Clarke  resigned,  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  his  superior,  McCandless.  At  which  time  enters 
William  Johnston  as  principal.  William  Johnston  was  a  great  man. 
There  should  be  a  memorial  erected  to  his  name  and  conspicuously 
placed  for  all  graduates  and  undergraduates  to  see.  We  are  not  merely 
speaking  kindly  of  the  dead.  We  mean  it.  Johnston  came  here  as 
administrative  head  when  the  chances  of  the  college  weren’t  worth  the 
odds  of  ten  to  one;  further  he  was  but  twenty-six,  scarce  more  than  a 
boy,  with  a  job  on  his  hands  that  men  older  and  more  experienced 
would  never  have  tackled.  Yet  with  age  and  public  opinion  against 
him  he  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  started  the  young  school  safely 
on  its  long  trek. 
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He  was  amazing,  this  William  Johnston.  Ample  proof  of  his 
vision  and  foresight  can  be  seen  in  his  recommendation  that  the  school 


be  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  that  it  be  placed 
safely  outside  the  pale  of  party 
politics.  His  capacity  for  work  and 
administrative  duties  was  exception¬ 
al.  He  lectured  in  several  subjects 
daily,  including  two  as  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  English  and  mathematics. 
He  kept  the  books  and  balanced  the 
budget.  He  wrote  copious  reports, 
and  answered  personally  several 
thousand  letters  yearly.  He  pur¬ 
chased  supplies.  He  acted  as  dean 
of  residence,  and  as  registrar.  He 
supervised  the  outside  work.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  cooked  the 
meals.  And  through  all  these  day- 
to-day  duties  he  worked  unceasing¬ 
ly  to  dispel  at  least  some  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  young  school. 


WM.  JOHNSTON 


In  the  Johnston  era  study  was  divided  in  two  parts;  one  included 
agriculture,  science,  English  and  mathematics;  the  other,  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship,  taught  field  crops,  live  stock,  horticulture  and  mechanics. 
Students  worked  in  the  fields  and  barns  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
day,  and  remained  at  the  school  the  year  round,  except  for  brief  periods 
of  vacation. 


By  1879  the  Stone  farm  house  had  been  enlarged  and  remodelled 
beyond  recognition.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  additions  it 
had  assumed  the  porportion  and  appearance  it  possessed  at  the  time  of 
its  demise  in  1929.  Containing,  as  it  did,  administrative  offices,  students 
quarters,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  and  the  three  class  rooms,  it 
was  the  heart,  nay,  the  whole  body  of  student  life.  Johnston  Hall,  as 
it  later  was  to  be  known,  may  have  been  no  architectural  beauty  from 
our  standpoint,  but  to  those  early  students  and  to  hundreds  who  came 
after  them  it  was  home,  happy  home,  full  of  pleasant  memories  and 
steeped  in  tradition.  When  it  was  demolished  after  fifty  years  of 
service  it  left  a  gap  that  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  fill. 

So  much  for  Johnston.  Worn  out  after  a  strenuous  four  year 
fight  on  behalf  of  his  school,  and  not  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
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attitude  of  the  government,  he  resigned  in  1879  to  enter  the  law  office 
of  Edward  Blake.  He  died  about  five  years  later.  With  rather  more 
truth  than  fiction  can  it  be  said  that  he  gave  his  life’s  blood  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

William  Johnston  left  the  institution  in  good  hands.  Under  James 
Mills,  his  successor,  a  period  of  readjustment  was  established  that  lasted 
for  some  ten  years.  The  Herculean  work  of  the  former  principal 
notwithstanding,  the  school  was  still  groping  about  in  the  wilderness. 
It  furnished  good  material  for  some  jaded  politician  to  feed  his  hungry 
band  of  supporters.  And  criticism  and  ridicule  came  generously  from 
the  farmers.  Mills  realized  that  he  had  a  tough  proposition  on  his 
hands.  With  great  wisdom  he  saw  that  while  the  community  must  be 
educated  to  the  school,  the  school  must  be  adapted  to  the  community. 

To  awaken  the  farmer’s  interest  short  winter  courses  were  establish¬ 
ed  for  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  be  spared  from  the  farm  over  a 
longer  period;  the  first  of  the  live¬ 
stock  short  courses  were  established; 
farmers’  institutes  at  which  faculty 
members  spoke  were  organized 
throughout  the  province.  At  this 
time  the  Experimental  Union,  re¬ 
cently  formed,  began  to  conduct  the 
first  of  a  great  line  of  experiments. 

Came  farmers’  summer  excursions 
to  the  college.  This  last  was  a  tre¬ 
mendously  strategic  move  on  the 
part  of  the  school.  Very  soon 
thousands  of  farmers  began  to  visit 
Guelph.  Through  this  period  of 
readjustment  Mills  seemed  beset 
with  one  aim,  to  break  down  the 
barrier  of  distrust,  to  convince  the 
farmer,  and  for  that  matter  the 
province  at  large,  that  here  was  a 
school  worth  taking  an  interest  in.  JAMES  MILLS 

Once  people  had  been  convinced — perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  comparatively  silenced — President  Mills  and  his  staff  began  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  of  enlargement  and  reorganization.  The  year  1887 
is  best  noted  for  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
subsequent  awarding  of  agricultural  degrees  from  that  seat  of  learning. 
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the  lengthening  of  the  course  to  three  years,  and  the  erection  of  a 
chemistry  building.  Prior  to  that  time  the  most  important  changes 
from  the  standpoint  of  students  had  been  the  extension  of  “lights  out” 
from  9:30  to  10:30,  the  change  from  oil  lamps  and  coal  stoves  to  gas 
lighting  and  steam  heating,  and  the  construction  of  a  sidewalk  from 
Guelph  to  the  college,  a  great  public  work  regarded  as  being  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bring  together  college  and  civic  official  for  a  grand 
opening.  About  the  same  period  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  let 
students  see  a  little  more  of  Guelph’s  night  life,  the  institution's  title 
officially  became  the  “Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm.”  Now  came  the  period  of  real  expansion.  Prior  to  1890  the 
campus  contained  the  main  building,  the  chemistry  building  and  a 
dairy  building  of  sorts.  Up  went  the  combined  Convocation  Hall  and 
gymnasium,  the  horticultural  building  and  greenhouses,  to  be  followed 
a  year  later  by  a  dairy  building  and  four  residences.  From  that  date  to 
1904  construction  went  forward  at  a  rate  that  warmed  the  hearts  of 

every  contractor  for  miles  around.  When  Mills  left  in  1904,  nearly 

V 

every  department  that  we  have  on  the  campus  today  was  in  possession 
ot  adequate  quarters. 

Doctor  Mills  resigned  in  1904  after  a  presidency  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  join  the  Dominion  Railway  Board.  The  breach  was  filled  by 
George  Christie  Creelman.  There  are  several  points  of  interest  about 
this  man  exclusive  of  those  pertaining  to  his  work  while  here.  He 
was  the  first  O.  A.  C.  graduate  to  return  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  supreme 
ruler.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  to  receive 
un  agricultural  degree.  Last,  but  far  from  least,  when  he  returned  he 
brought  with  him  as  his  wife  a  lady  to  the  manor  born,  daughter 
of  James  Mills. 

It  is  our  own  opinion  that  Creelman  came,  as  did  Johnston,  at  the 
moment  a  good  man  was  most  needed.  Before  he  left  Mills  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  quelling  the  ire  that  flared  in  the  hearts  of  some  individuals 
at  the  mention  of  “Ontario  Agricultural  College.”  I  he  institution  had 
attained  a  perch  of  comparative  safety.  Money  was  more  easily  obtain¬ 
ed:  people  had  come  to  accept  the  college  at  its  face  value.  With  Mills’ 
retirement  a  man  was  needed  who  could  strengthen  the  apparent  feeling 
of  good  will  and  not  only  keep  the  school  on  its  pinnacle,  but  hoist  it 
a  few  notches  higher.  Creelman  was  the  man  to  do  it. 

His  attractive  personality  and  ready  wit  did  much  in  gaining  new 
favors  and  friends  for  the  college.  He  was  able  to  uphold  the  building 
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boom  inaugurated  by  Mills.  Witness  the  completion  of  Macdonald 
Institute  in  1904;  the  splendid  field  husbandry  building  erected  with 
the  aid  of  the  Canadian  government:  the  poultry  building  and  plant; 
the  dairy  barns;  the  new  home  of  the  physics  department  in  1916;  the 
dining  hall  with  its  gastronomical  associations  and  slightly  pleasanter 

recollections  of  Conversat;  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Mills  Hall  and  the  apiculture 
building.  So  much  for  masonry. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  there  were  outside  forces  at  work 
that  played  a  lasting  and  definite  part  in 
the  success  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  Chief  of  these  was  the  cry  ‘go 
west.”  Came  the  opening  of  the  west.. 
Came  an  influx  of  easterners  and  immi¬ 
grants,  would-be  farmers  for  the  most 
part.  Came  also  a  goodly  number  of  O. 
A.  C.  men,  some  as  educationists,  others 
as  technical  advisors  and  experimenters, 
still  others  scenting  good  business  grounds. 
Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  representative  service  was  inaugurated 
in  Ontario  at  about  the  same  time  and  you 
C.  graduates  greatly  exceeded  the  supply. 
These  conditions  reacted  to  the  advantage  of  the  college.  Academic 
and  experimental  works  were  reorganized  and  greatly  enlarged,  the 
scope  extended.  More  and  more  students  flocked  to  Guelph.  It  seemed 
that  the  college  was  on  the  road  to  a  new  deal.  Then  came  the 
proverbial  fly  in  the  ointment.  Somebody  in  Europe  wanted  to  fight. 
The  effect  was  world  wide,  and  O.  A.  C.,  small  as  it  was,  found  itself 
materially  affected  by  the  booming  of  guns  and  the  zooming  of  planes 
five  thousand  miles  away. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  President  Creelman  was  in  New 
Zealand,  mapping  out  an  agricultural  education  policy  for  that  domin¬ 
ion.  At  the  college  things  went  on  as  usual  for  a  time.  Gradually  the 
bugle  call  became  louder  and  louder.  It  dawned  on  a  school  maintained 
to  teach  the  greatest  art  of  peace  that  war,  not  peace,  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Everywhere  on  the  campus  was  activity.  Training 
corps  were  established.  Several  boys  left  for  Valcartier  immediately. 
Others  tarried  to  finish  the  year,  in  which  instance  examinations  were 
often  granted.  The  classes  grew  smaller,  each  with  a  larger  proportion 
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of  the  too  young  or  medically  unfit.  The  old  Reviews  are  full  of  the 
deeds  ol  valor,  of  letters  written  from  the  western  front  by  students 
and  graduates,  of  brief  announcements  of  the  missing  and  the  dead. 
War  had  come  to  the  campus. 

But  then  as  nevet  before  or  since  it  was  imperative  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  yield  of  foodstuffs.  And  in  this  respect  the  college  did 
more  than  its  full  share,  providing  information  and  assistance,  working 
day  and  night  through  “four  long  years  of  hell.’'  Toward  the  end. 
with  women  being  called  on  to  work  in  the  fields,  thirty  farmerettes 
enrolled  for  a  special  course.  Then  it  was  over.  When  O.  A.  C.  came 
to  take  stock,  she  found  that  791  of  her  students  and  graduates  had 
enlisted,  of  which  nearly  one  in  seven  had  been  killed.  A  splendid 
if  heartbreaking  record  for  a  little  college  that  had  been  measuring  its 
classes  by  twenties  and  thirties. 

With  war  over  and  men  once  again  thinking  peace,  the  period  of 
reconstruction  set  in.  Thousands  of  young  soldiers  through  the  land 
were  in  need  of  training;  it  was  inevitable  that  many  of  these  should 
turn  to  O.  A.  C.  The  freshman  class  of  1919,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  college,  274  strong,  contained  a  liberal  quantity  of  ex-service  men. 
Just  about  this  time  Creelman  left  to  become  Agent-General  for  Ontario 
in  London,  England.  His  departure  was  the  occasion  for  numerous 
testimonials  coming  from  his  associates  here,  from  public  men  through 
the  province  and  from  the  press. 

The  man  who  succeeded  to  the  college  throne  was  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
at  that  time  President  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  For  several 
years  he  had  served  on  the  O.  A.  C.  faculty  as  lecturer  in  English  and 
physics,  and  so  had  a  working  knowledge  of  the  institution  when  he 
returned  here  as  president.  But  Reynolds  had  no  easy  task.  The  war 
had  changed  a  lot  of  things.  This  was  a  time  of  upheaval.  Customs 
and  traditions  of  yesterday  were  going  by  the  boards.  New  influences 
in  agriculture  and  industry  were  at  work.  It  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  O.  A.  C.  would  feel  these  changes  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But,  beset  as  the  college  was  by  the  problems  and  perplexities  caused  by 
“reconstruction”  and  the  “post-war  change,”  it  muddled  through,  re¬ 
fused  to  be  stampeded,  and  eventually  settled  into  its  steady,  progressive 
pace. 

In  Reynolds’  time  the  greatest  forward  step  was  the  remodelling 
of  the  course.  The  Associate  course,  until  this  time  the  same  as  the 
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first  two  years  of  the  Degree,  now  was  changed.  At  the  same  time 
matriculation  became  the  requirement  for  entrance  into  the  Degree 
course.  Physical  changes  at  the  college  were  also  in  evidence.  Came 
the  completion  of  Mills  Hall  and  the  apiculture  building,  the  erection 
of  a  large  dairy  building,  and  the  erection  of  War  Memorial  Hall  as 
a  tribute  to  the  college  boys  who  served  in  the  Great  War. 

When  Doctor  Reynolds  retired  from  public  service,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Doctor  George  I,  Christie,  a  graduate  of  this  college,  and  a  man  who 
had  won  considerable  distinction  across  the  line  as  an  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator.  There  are  few  who  will  deny  that  under 
his  jurisdiction  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has  been  enjoying  the 
most  successful  years  of  its  life,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  world-wide 
depression  that  naturally  tends  to  have  more  than  a  passing  effect  on 
publicly-owned  institutions. 

Within  the  first  years  of  the  Christie  regime,  the  college  obtained 
several  necessary  improvements.  First  came  a  well-equipped,  new 
horticultural  building,  followed  slightly  later  by  several  greenhouses 
much  needed  by  that  department  in  its  experimental  work.  In  1929 
work  was  begun  on  the  new  administration  building  and  student 
residence  which  was  opened  two  years  later.  At  about  the  same  time 
came  additional  housing  for  women,  in  the  form  of  Watson  Hall. 

In  the  last  four  years  we  have  seen  outstanding  results  of  the  train¬ 
ing  students  receive  here.  Fresh  winnings  in  live  stock  judging,  a  world 
championship  in  grain  judging,  international  victories  in  meat  judging 
and  in  essay  writing,  as  well  as  high  awards  to  several  individual 
students.  In  extra-curricular  activities  as  well,  particularity  in  athletics, 
students  have  been  doing  their  bit.  Several  Dominion  championships 
and  a  high  standing  in  nearly  all  sports  have  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  the  province  the  fact  that  O.  A.  C.  is  a  versatile  place,  teaching 
her  students  to  be  not  only  good  agriculturists,  but  all-around  men. 

Therein  lies  the  story,  briefly,  of  sixty  years  of  O.  A.  C.  It  was  no 
primrose  path  that  the  college  has  trod  since  1874,  and  her  mettle  has 
been  tried  on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  she  appears  to  have  won 
through,  and  on  her  sixtieth  birthday  is,  presumably,  more  virulent 
than  ever  before.  It  speaks  well  for  the  future.  And  here  let  us  leave 
her. 
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One  of  the  Largest  Classes 
Awarded  Degrees 

Sir  W  illiam  Mulock,  Doctor  Cody  are  Present  at  Convocation 


Left  to  right — The  Mace-Bearer,  Sir  William  Mulock,  Dr.  Christie,  Doctor 

Cody,  Dr.  Reynolds 

BOASTING  one  of  the  largest  graduating  classes  in  its  history,  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  staged  the  annual  Convocation  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  on  May  22  with  traditional  pomp  and  ceremony.  Nearly 
one  hundred  young  students  received  the  degree  “Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture”  from  Sir  William  Mulock,  Chancellor  of  University  of 
Toronto.  The  host  of  speakers  and  other  guests  included  Sir  William, 
Doctor  Cody,  President  of  Toronto  University,  W.  Bert  Roadhouse, 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Development  Board,  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  and 
members  of  the  University  Senate. 
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Bright  sunshine  flooded  the  campus  as  the  long  procession,  headed 
by  the  mace-bearer,  Sir  William,  Doctor  Cody,  Doctor  Christie,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  and  other  dignitaries,  wended  its  way  from  the 
Administration  Building  to  War  Memorial  Hall.  There  Doctor 
Christie  presented  the  graduates  one  by  one  as  they  came  forward  to 
receive  their  degrees. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class,  Dr.  Cody,  after  extending 
congratulations  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  heartily  wished  it 
continued  success  in  the  calling  it  had  chosen.  “A  day  like  this  is  a  time 
of  retrospect,’’  said  the  University  President.  “While  we  regret  that  our 
college  days  are  over,  we  go  away  with  a  new  knowledge  of  how  to 
attack  a  problem,  some  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  many  valuable 
friendships.” 

He  issued  a  shrewd  word  of  advice  when  he  declared  that  "the  day. 
of  learning  is  not  past.  You  will  learn  as  you  live,  and  you  will  live 
more  fully  as  you  learn.” 

“The  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,”  said  Doctor  Cody, 
“is  ‘Science  with  Practise,’  and  this  is  the  ideal  which  the  students  are 
striving  for.  In  all  branches  of  training,  the  combination  of  a  sound 
scientific  basis  for  practical  work  is  now  regarded  not  only  as  desirable, 
but  as  absolutely  essential.” 

“Canada  is  a  country  worth  working  for,”  he  concluded  “Canada 
cannot  stand  still.  Canada’s  basic  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the  true 
wealth  of  Canada  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  veins  in  the  earth,  nor  in 
the  soil,  but  in  the  minds,  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  citizens,  the  heart  of  Canada.” 

Prior  to  the  ceremony,  dignitaries  together  with  the  graduating 
class  and  the  families  and  friends  thereof,  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
presided  over  by  Doctor  G.  I.  Christie.  The  outstanding  feature  was 
the  presentation  of  a  distinctive  graduation  symbol  to  each  member  of 
the  class.  The  award  consists  of  a  tiny  metal  plowshare  on  which  are 
stamped  the  letters  “O.  A.  C.”  It  is  given,  not  for  any  decorative  value 
it  may  have,  but  simply  that  from  this  time  forward  such  a  token  worn 
by  an  individual  will  distinguish  him  as  an  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
graduate.  Similar  plowshares  were  presented  to  Sir  William  Mulock, 
to  Doctor  Cody  and  to  Doctor  J.  B.  Reynolds,  former  president  of  the 
college. 
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At  the  luncheon,  Doctor  Christie  endeavored  to  make  clear  the 
place  in  this  world  of  such  a  college  as  O.  A.  C.,  showing  how  it  had 
helped  save  and  make  millions  through  its  research  and  scientific  under¬ 
takings.  “On  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  college,”  he  concluded, 
“we  are  teaching  on  a  different  basis.  We  are  giving  more  time  to 
study  in  the  laboratory  than  to  plowing  in  the  field.” 

Sir  William,  forced  to  his  feet  by  continued  applause,  spoke  briefly 
and  with  rare  wit.  He  paid  warm  tribute  to  the  late  Doctor  Mills, 
a  former  president  here. 

W.  Bert  Roadhouse  brought  greetings  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  absence  of  Col.  Kennedy. 

GRADUATES  OF  1934 

Degrees  at  the  1934  commencement  exercies  were  conferred  on  the 
following: 

Aitken,  Herbert  C. ;  Allan,  William  C. ;  Alsop,  William  Isaac  G. ; 
Anderson,  F.  Keith  I.;  Archibald,  A.  William:  Beldam,  D.  Murray; 
Bell,  Arthur  P. ;  Bell,  Tom:  Bond,  Erie  E.;  Bond,  E.  Wray;  Brodie, 
Charles  M.;  Brown,  Joseph  R.;  Bunt,  Floyd  W.;  Carscadden,  Eric 
H. ;  Cruikshank,  Geo.  E.;  Dalziel,  Donald  A.;  Denis-Nathan,  Herbert; 
Dukelow,  Harold  E.;  Dy.me,  Harry  C.;  FitzGibbon,  Errol  E. ;  Freeman. 
Thomas  N. ;  Gardner,  Arthur  F. ;  George,  T.  E.  Lloyd;  Gillespie,  Chas. 
T.  S.;  Goodin,  Richard  E. ;  Grasser,  Frederick  R.;  Graham,  H.  Samuel; 
Greenwood,  Ronald  W.;  Gregg,  Richard  W.;  Grimsey,  Robert  J.; 
Hales,  Alfred  D. ;  Harcourt,  John  Y. ;  Heal,  Ralph  E. ;  Heath,  Charlie 
N.;  Heming.  Paul  T.  W.;  Henry,  Gordon  B.;  Herman,  Lloyd  G.  H.; 
Hodgson,  Wilber  H.;  Holmes,  George  B.;  Horton,  Howard  A.:  Hossie, 
Andrew  D. ;  Huffman,  William  O. ;  Hunter,  Howard  J.;  Jackson,  James 
M.  N.  Lalonde,  Dorima  J.  F. ;  Lecky,  Thomas  P. ;  Long,  Raymond  R-; 
MacMillan,  James  N.: 

Matthewman,  William  G. ;  Mills,  George  W.;  Moore,  Edward  S., 
Morrison,  Alexander;  Munday,  Elgin  R.;  Munro,  Frank;  McCaugh- 
erty,  Arthur  B. ;  McIntyre,  Albert  M. ;  McNeill,  Gordon  A. ,  McPhee, 
Kenneth  G.;  Oliver,  Alan  T. ;  Parkin,  Edmund  T.;  Patterson.  Ernest 
E.  K.;  Phillips,  William  R.;  Pittis,  Paul  R.;  Potter,  Richard  R.; 
Powell,  John  M. ;  Reaman,  William  A.:  Reid,  Douglas  C. ;  Reinke, 
Arnold  A.;  Ross,  James  V.;  Saunders,  Edwin  H.  B.,  Sheldon,  Esther 
M.;  Sinclair,  John  W.;  Smith,  Ernest  A.;  Stephen,  James  A.;  Stewart, 
Daniel  A.;  Stinson,  Ford  A.;  Stock,  Frederick  A.;  Stoddart,  Wilbert: 

( Continued* 1  on  Page  500 ) 
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Macdonald  Hall  Classes  Re¬ 
ceive  Diplomas 

Doctor  Malcolm  Wallace  Delivers  Address  to  Large  Group  of 

Graduates 


AFTER  THE  CEREMONY 


Guests  and  Graduates  Pose  for  a  Picture  on  Memorial  Hall  Steps 

ONE  hundred  girls  received  diplomas  and  certificates  at  the  annual 
graduation  exercises  of  Macdonald  Institute  held  in  Memorial  Hill 
on  Friday,  June  15th.  Among  the  notable  guests  were  Dr.  Malcolm  W. 
Wallace,  principal  of  University  College;  Col.  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  former  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and  president-emer¬ 
itus  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
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The  procession,  headed  by  the  distinguished  guests,  President 
Christie  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  Macdonald  Institute  and  of 
the  college,  entered  Memorial  Hall  following  the  picturesque  march 
across  the  campus  from  the  main  building.  Here  it  passed  down  the 
aisle,  beneath  the  traditional  daisy  chain  borne  aloft  by  undergraduate 
students,  to  the  strains  of  the  processional  as  played  by  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Goring,  a  former  member  of  the  Institute  staff. 

GRADUATION  ADDRESS 

Doctor  Malcolm  Wallace  in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class 
spoke  whimiscally  of  several  factors  that  go  to  make  up  happiness,  the 
desire  of  most  human  hearts.  Health,  contended  the  speaker,  while 
not  in  itself  creating  happiness  causes  a  noticeable  lack  of  that  quality 
when  absent.  It  was  essential  that  the  graduates  guard  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  their  health  and  strength.  Since  pleasant  relations  were 
essential  to  human  happiness  one  should  be  prepared  to  throw  aside  a 
natural  tendency  to  prejudice  and  should  guard  against  too  many  likes 
and  dislikes,  meeting  everyone  with  a  natural  and  instinctive  liking. 
"I  believe,”  said  the  speaker,  “that  one’s  association  in  life,  whether  in 
love  or  friendship,  offers  one  of  the  truly  greatest  sources  of  happiness.” 
A  planned  programme,  continued  Doctor  Wallace,  is  another  necessary 
feature.  That  programme  should  be  of  work;  work  that,  in  the  first 
place,  one  believes  is  for  the  good  of  others,  and  secondly,  will  develop 
one’s  own  powers.  The  wealth  of  happiness  to  be  found  in  English 
literature  was  pointed  out  and  a  study  of  both  literature  and  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  who  had  contributed  to  it,  advised. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mrs.  Elsie  Hiott  Watson,  Toronto, 
sang  a  group  of  pleasing  melodies. 

The  recommendation  of  candidates  for  diplomas  and  certificates 
was  made  by  Olive  R.  Cruikshank,  Director  of  Macdonald  Institute, 
and  the  presentation  by  President  G.  I.  Christie.  Normal  and  Insti¬ 
tutional  graduates  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Annie  Ross;  Associates  by 
Miss  Jean  Millar  and  Homemakers  by  Miss  McQueen. 

To  Anne  Albinson,  of  the  associate  class,  went  the  Jean  C.  Bradley 
Memorial  Scholarship,  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Duff,  Hamilton,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  1929.  Honorable  mention  in  connection  with  this  award  went 
to  F.  E.  Burt.  Miss  Mary  Keeling,  president  of  the  Student  Council, 
presented  the  scholarship  donated  by  that  organization,  to  Miss  Lillian 
S.  Moore,  graduating  in  the  institutional  class,  for  obtaining  the  highest 
standing  of  the  year.  Macdonald  Alumnae  prizes  for  proficiency,  pre- 
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sented  by  Miss  Helen  Pettit  ’27,  went  to  Miss  Helen  S.  Thompstone, 
highest  standing,  normal  and  institutional  classes;  Miss  F.  Elizabeth 
Burt,  of  the  Associate  Class  and  Miss  E.  B.  Kay  of  the  homemakers. 

1934  GRADUATES 

Members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Normal  Class —  Melba  V.  Slatterie,  Helen  L.  Wilson. 

Institutional  Management  Class — Mildred  C.  Fleck,  Helen  M.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Elsie  Hume,  Helen  I.  Livingston,  Margery  M.  Mackenzie,  Lil¬ 
lian  S.  Moore,  Helen  S.  Thompstone. 

Associate  Course — Lona  E.  Adams,  Anna  A.  Albinson,  Dorothy 
R.  Anderson,  E.  Dorothy  Arnot,  Evelyn  M.  Beattie,  Norah  M.  Ben9on. 
Margaret  I.  Bond,  Florence  M.  Boyce,  Margaret  H.  Burchill,  F.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Burt,  M.  Winifred  Burt,  Frances  W.  Clinton,  Jean  P.  Cockburn, 
E.  Muriel  Cross,  A.  Jean  Duncan,  Jean  A.  F.  Dunlop,  Margaret  R. 
Dunseith,  Marjorie  L.  Duprau,  Frances  L.  Edwards,  Helen  M.  I. 
Evans,  Jeanne  R.  Fee,  Ada  E.  Findlay,  Jean  T.  Fraser,  Dorothy  E. 
Gray,  Mary  A.  Hallett,  E.  Ruth  Hartley,  Marjorie  H.  Henderson,  Jean 

E.  Hornby,  Mary  E.  James,  Annie  V.  Keeler,  Mary  E.  Keeling,  Isobel 
J.  Kennedy,  Kathleen  B.  Lambshead,  Maude  I.  Lewis,  Auleen  E.  Litt. 
Annabelle  E.  McArthur,  Margaret  I.  McIntosh,  Janet  A.  McTaggert, 
Doris  G.  Mahoney,  M.  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Main,  Thelma  I.  Mann. 
Jean  Morrison,  Helen  L.  Moffat,  Margaret  F.  More,  Eleanor  V.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Florence  M.  Moritz,  A.  Violet  Morrison,  Ruth  M.  Nelles,  Erva 
L.  Newkirk,  Jean  S.  Peart,  Patricia  G.  Quinn,  Elizabeth  J.  (Betty)  de 
Reeder,  Marjorie  R.  Reynolds,  Dorothy  M.  Rickard,  Marion  L. 
Roberts,  H.  Christine  Robertson,  Helen  E.  Robertson,  Doris  C.  Rose. 
Jacqueline  A.  Roy,  Allaneen  C.  Shay,  Helen  Shuttleworth,  Norma  R. 
Somers,  Margaret  E.  Squier,  Helen  M.  Stuart,  Marion  H.  R.  Stuart, 
Elizabeth  C.  (Betty)  Walker,  Dorothy  N.  Wallace,  Eva  Wiseman. 
Constance  L.  Wood. 

Homemaker  Class —  Noreen  M.  Alderman,  F.  Arlene  Bouck,  Mary 

F.  Burnet,  Ruth  E.  Downing,  Betty  M.  Gibson,  Bonnie  B.  Holmes, 
Ethyl  M.  Hugill,  Alice  E.  B.  Kay,  Edith  A.  Kirk,  Marguerite  H.  Light- 
foot,  Jane  B.  McGillivray,  Gertrude  E.  Mann,  Edith  A.  Mitchell,  Doris 
A.,  M.  Pritchard,  Mary  E.  Robertson,  M.  Grace  Smith,  E.  H.  Betty 
Sparks,  Avice  M.  Sproule,  Dorothy  A.  Squirrell,  Marjorie  I.  Watson, 
Elizabeth  S.  Wright. 
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Sixty  Years  of  Achievement 

By  Instruction,  Research  and  Noted  Graduates,  O.  A.  C.  Has 

Repaid  its  Debt  to  the  Province 

FOR  sixty  years  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence.  During  that  period  it  has  come  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
agriculture.  Its  scope  is  enormous.  It  occupies  over  750  acres  of  land. 
It  has  27  substantial  buildings,  "exclusive  of  barns  and  stables.  It  has 
trained  and  graduated  thousands  of  students.  Incidentally,  its 
operating  costs  run  into  quite  a  sum  of  money.  What  is  it  worth  to 
the  province,  to  the  dominion,  or  for  that  matter,  to  the  world? 

That  question  has  been  asked  in  varied  forms  since  18  74,  but  sixty 
years  ago  it  wasn’t  so  much  a  question  as  it  was  a  doubt  or  a  direct 
criticism.  The  farmer  of  that  day  was  on  new  land.  Production  was 
good,  and  he  hadn’t  yet  run  up  against  the  economic  troubles  of  a 
later  date.  For  the  most  part  he  was  making  a  comfortable  living,  and 
he  appeared  satisfied  with  his  lot.  Then  came  the  era  of  Big  Business. 
And  with  it  came  a  lot  of  new  ideas  and  new  difficulties  that  affected 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  city  dweller.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  either  had 
to  change  his  pace  or  remain  far  behind.  He  lost  no  time  in  calling 
on  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  equipped  and  ready  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  where  possible.  People  came  to  recognize  its  value  and  to  accept 
its  teachings. 

Of  course  all  criticism  has  not  been  placed  upon  the  shelf.  There 
still  are  plenty  of  men  who  insist  that  the  college  does  not  return 
enough  graduates  to  the  farm.  “Why  is  it,  asks  some  portion  of  the 
public,  “that  of  a  class  of  say,  fifty,  less  than  ten  go  into  actual  farm- 
mg? 

To  which  we  must  reply  that  there  are  two  reasons,  and  very 
good  ones.  In  the  first  place,  farms  cost  money.  It  isn’t  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  go  forth,  diploma  in  hand,  saying  to  John  Public 
“Give  me  a  farm — on  the  strength  of  my  college  record.  I’ll  probably 
be  able  to  pay  for  it  shortly,’’  and  convince  him  that  you  are  right. 
Each  year  there  is  a  lengthy  list  of  graduates  who  for  lack  of  capital  are 
forced  into  some  other  line  of  endeavor  although  we  might  say  here, 
that  of  these,  nearly  all  enter  some  branch  of  agricultural  service 
where  they  ultimately  prove  their  value. 
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In  the  second  place,  a  large  percentage  of  each  graduating  class  de¬ 
liberately  equips  itself  for  some  other  phase  of  agriculture  than  practical 
farming.  Trained  O.  A.  C.  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  realms  of 
industry  and  public  life.  Some  as  agricultural  scientists,  others  as 
educationists,  still  others  as  leaders.  Men  like  Bracken,  Shaw,  Morgan, 
Christie,  Barton,  the  late  Andrew  Soule,  the  late  George  Creelman,  and 
a  host  of  others.  Probably  they  would  have  made  good  farmers,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
agriculture  and  to  mankind  generally,  in  the  capacities  they  have  held, 
than  by  following  the  plough. 

This  is  no  idle  statement.  Read  what  comfortable  words  H.  C. 
Mason  sayeth.  Writing  in  the  Globe  ten  years  ago  on  just  this  subject 
he  says  “A  teaching  and  experimenting  institution  must  be  judged  by 
the  result  of  its  teaching  and  experiments.  Some  people  are  inclined 
to  think  that  because  only  54  per  cent,  of  the  ex-students  of  the 
longer  courses  return  to  the  farm,  its  teaching  is  a  dismal  failure.  As 
Professor  A.  H.  McCulloch  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  recently 
put  it  ‘We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Professor  Craig  laid  the  groundwork 
of  livestock  instruction  as  we  have  it  on  this  continent  today;  that 
Professor  George  Day  laid  the  foundation  of  livestock  experimental 
procedure  in  Canada;  that  the  fame  of  such  teachers  and  experimentalists 
as  Dean  Carlyle  and  George  Hutton  has  spread  far  beyond  our  own 
country;  that  Professor  Harcourt  evolved  and  carried  out  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  digestive  tests  and  Hour-milling  tests  for  Canada;  that  Doctor 
Creelman  laid  down  the  policy  of  agricultural  education  now  success¬ 
fully  pursued  by  New  Zealand;  that  the  aggressive  agricultural  policy 
of  South  Africa  was  worked  out  and  is  being  carried  out  by  O.  A.  C. 

f  f  f 

men. 

Of  the  O.  A.  C.  men  who  do  return  to  practical  farming  little 
rumors  are  heard  frequently  to  the  effect  that  they  make  poor  farmers. 
We  asked  a  prominent  livestock  man  whose  business  takes  him  through 
all  parts  of  rural  Ontario  just  what  he  thought  about  it.  He  was  per¬ 
fectly  frank  in  his  answer. 

One  or  two  graduates  or  associates,  he  believes,  have  fallen  down  on 
the  job,  with  the  result  that  some  people  try  to  brand  all  farmer- 
graduates  with  the  same  label.  “It’s  a  senseless  gesture  on  their  part,” 
he  continued,  “because  it  shows  they  have  not  been  doing  much  looking 
around.  The  big  majority  of  the  college  fellows  who  go  back  to 
farming  are  successful.  You’ll  find  them  all  through  Ontario.  Some 
of  them  have  their  own  farms  and  noted  show  herds,  others  do  well 
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as  managers.  Most  of  the  big  farms  here  are  run  by  college  graduates.” 
And  if  this  little  testimonial  is  not  sufficient  for  the  doubting  Thomases, 
we  recall  to  mind  that  to  Western  Canada  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  gave  a  few  winners  of  the  coveted  Master  Farmer  award. 
Presumably  these  graduates  make  pretty  good  tillers  of  the  soil. 


HOME  OF  W.  HARVEY 
A  Master  Farmer  of  Saskatchewan 


There  are  thirteen  departments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  each  working  on  some  special  line  of  agriculture:  actively 
engaged  in  research;  giving  courses  of  instruction:  and,  by  means  of 
the  extension  service,  disseminating  knowledge  through  the  province. 
Just  what  is  the  record  of  the  college  in  this  respect? 

The  college  is  widely  known  for  the  field  crop  varieties  it  has 
improved  or  originated.  Every  good  farmer  knows  the  value  of  O. 
A.  C.  21  barley  always  a  heavy  winner  at  the  Chicago  International; 
O.  A.  C.  21  1  soy  bean,  another  champion;  O.  A.  C.  72  oats;  O.  A.  C. 
181  field  pea;  O.  A.  C.  104  winter  wheat.  The  value  of  the  increased 
yields  of  Ontario  field  crops  resulting  from  these  improved  varieties  has 
been  estimated  at  something  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Surely  this  in  itself  has  justified  the  existence  of  the  college. 

But  O.  A.  C.  didn’t  stop  at  field  crops. 

This  college  introduced  the  first  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  into  Canada. 
It  has  made  available  to  the  Ontario  farmer  some  of  the  best  blood  lines 
known.  By  investigation  it  has  found  methods  for  controlling 
numerous  livestock  diseases  and  ailments,  formulated  milk-producing 
rations,  and  assisted  the  farmer  in  putting  a  better  bacon  hog  on  the 
market.  The  result  has  been  millions  of  dollars  to  Ontario  farming 
interests. 
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GOOD  LIVE  STOCK - A  FEATURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  SINCE  EARLY  TIMES 
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Research  carried  on  by  the  college  over  a  lengthy  period  has  resulted 
in  a  very  high  increase  in  the  hatchability  of  eggs  and  in  egg  production 
through  the  province.  Each  year  from  four  to  five  hundred  poultry 
flocks,  containing  in  all  about  200,000  birds,  have  been  culled  and 
banded  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  birds  infected  with  pollorum. 
The  checking  of  the  disease  has  resulted  in  enormous  savings  to  poultry 
raisers  of  the  Province. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Corn  Borer  Act,  administered  by 
entomologists  at  the  college  since  1926,  has  literally  saved  the  crop  in 
the  main  provincial  corn  centres.  Work  in  controlling  the  apple  maggot, 
together  with  the  efficient  orchard  spray  service,  directed  by  the  college, 
has  resulted  in  huge  savings  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  saved  annually  by  the  scientific  control  of 
smuts  and  other  fungi  and  bacterial  diseases  of  crops,  as  advocated  and 
carried  out  by  the  college. 

Besides  this  list,  the  college  has  rendered  invaluable  service  through 
its  work  in  soil  fertility  problems;  in  animal  and  plant  nutrition;  i%i 
honey  research,  and  in  numerous  other  phases  of  agriculture,  too 
numerous  to  mention  but  which  have  a  definite  bearing  on  Ontario’s 
agricultural  wealth. 

There  is  one  point  of  value  connected  with  the  college  that  has 

seldom  been  emphasized.  Quite  possibly  because  it’s  an  abstract 

something  not  readily  lending  itself  to  measurement  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  it  is  an  achievement  and  has  every  right  to  be  classed  as 
such.  It  is  a  sort  of  unofficial  and  extra-curricular  training  that  any 
student  may  have  for  the  taking— and  it  has  set  more  than  one  graduate 

on  the  road  to  a  good  career  on  leaving  the  college.  O.  A.  C.  always 

has  encouraged  to  the  best  of  its  ability  student  organizations  and  social 
functions.  Activities  such  as  these  mean  much  to  the  young  under¬ 
graduate.  They  give  experience  in  executive  work.  They  gain  for 
him  new  contacts  that  are  apt  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  later  on. 
They  teach  the  meaning  of  the  word  responsibility.  And  what  is  most 
important  of  all,  impart  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  himself. 

A  prominent  agricultural  educator  speaking  in  Chicago  last  fall 
declared  that  there  were  two  agricultural  colleges  in  North  America  that 
gave  their  men  a  certain  finish  resulting  in  the  man's  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  that  was  lacking  in  other  agricultural  graduates  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact.  O.  A.  C.  was  one  of  the  two  colleges. 
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That  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  bears  out  our  story  fully.  Look  at 
the  most  successful  O.  A.  C.  graduates,  leaders,  administrators,  agricul¬ 
tural  educationists,  men  of  influence  in  their  own  communities  and 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  them,  like  other  students,  came  here 
as  freshmen  rather  shy,  doubtful  of  their  own  ability.  They  left  as 
have  thousands  of  others,  filled  with  confidence,  and  having  decidedly 
broadened  their  outlook  on  life. 

Training  like  that  may  fall  short  of  being  O.  A.  C/s  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  agriculture.  But  if  the  college  can  help  a  man  to  get  a 
firm  grasp  on  himself  and  set  him  on  the  road  to  assisting  along  the 
same  line  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  it  is  performing  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  inestimable  value. 

Those  roughly  are  the  accomplishments  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years.  The  present  administration  is  carrying  the  gospel  into  every 
portion  of  the  province  and  beyond,  convinced  that  in  the  results  of 
six  decades  of  labor  lie  some  of  the  formulae  for  a  more  prosperous  and 
contented  people. 

It’s  a  happy  thought. 

Meanwhile  the  old  school  doesn’t  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  sixty 
years  of  service.  O.  A.  C.  still  lives  up  to  its  motto  “We  are  ever  seek¬ 
ing  better  things  in  agriculture/ 
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Contributions  of  O.A.C.  Men 
to  Western  Agriculture 

by  E.  Cora  Hind 

(Agricultural  and  Commercial  Editor,  Winnipeg  Free  Press) 

1FELT  distinctly  honored  in  being  asked  to  address  your  Alumni 
gathering  for  a  short  time  this  evening.  Whether  you  have  made 
a  wise  choice  for  your  own  entertainment  is,  I  fear,  much  in  doubt. 
However  you  will  not  need  to  suffer  long  and  you  can  square  matters 
with  your  executive  later.  Your  secretary  asked  for  amusing  stories 
but  I  assured  him,  on  the  start,  that  if  that  was  a  prerequisite  he  must 
go  elsewhere.  In  common  with  the  majority  of  folk  I  no  doubt  have 
illusions  about  being  able  to  do  things  which  I  cannot  do  but  telling 
humorous  stories  is  one  of  the  things  which  I  definitely  know  I  cannot 
do  and  therefore  do  not  try. 

I  have  attempted  to  go  back  and  remember  when  I  met  my  first 
O.  A.  C.  graduate  in  the  west,  there  were  not  many  in  Ontario,  I 
imagine,  when  I  left  it  in  1882.  However,  when  and  where  I  met 
that  first  graduate  and  who  he  was  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past. 
Had  thought  that  it  was  possibly  W.  Joel  Mitchell,  afterwards  dairy 
commissioner  here,  or  W.  A.  Wilson,  now  our  livestock  representative 
in  Britain  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  as  these 
young  men  came  out  in  the  early  1890’s  to  establish  creameries,  as  did 
Chris,  now  Dr.  Marker,  Dairy  Commissioner  for  Alberta.  It  seems, 
however,  that  while  Joel  Mitchell  was  a  dairy  instructor  at  Guelph  for 
a  short  time  he  was  neither  student  nor  a  graduate.  W.  A.  Wilson 
does  not  appear  to  have  attended  Guelph.  I  knew  it  was  not  Dr. 
Marker.  He  had  told  me  long  ago  that  the  only  college  he  had 
graduated  from  was  that  of  “Hard  Knocks.’'  You  will  admit  that 
college  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  pupil  and  of  the  contribution  he 
has  made  to  western  dairying,  for  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  advocate  the  grading  of  cream,  which  has  been  the  main 
feature  in  the  wonderful  success  western  Canada,  and  more  especially 
Manitoba,  has  had  with  exhibition  butter. 

With  the  aid  of  your  secretary,  my  own  memory,  and  suggestions 
from  one  or  two  others  we  have  located  some  107  or  more  graduates 
or  undergraduates  of  the  O.  A.  C.  who  came  west.  Of  that  number, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  only  six  have  been  claimed  by 
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death.  These  were  George  H.  Hutton  of  Calgary;  Dean  Rutherford 
of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan;  Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford  of  inter¬ 
national  fame  in  connection  with  the  health  of  animals;  William  Duthie 
of  Hartney,  farmer;  A  Patrick  Ketchen,  Saskatchewan’s  first  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Prof.  W.  Carson,  Dairy  Commissioner  for 
Manitoba  and  head,  for  a  time,  of  the  dairy  department  of  the  M.  A.  C, 

The  O.  A.  C.  has  furnished  western  Canada  with  the  following: 

One  Premier,  Hon.  John  Bracken,  formerly  Prof,  of  Field  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  Saskatoon  and  for  two  years  head  of  the  M.  A.  C.  before  he 
took  to  politics.  One  head  of  a  university,  Dr.  Klinck  of  B.C. ;  eight 
deans  of  agriculture,  three  still  serving;  4  dairy  commissioners,  three 
still  serving;  one  Dominion  minister  of  agriculture;  Dr.  W.  R.  Mother- 
well,  still  more  or  less  directely  interested  in  farming;  five  deputy 
ministers  of  agriculture;  two  still  on  the  job;  four  government  horti¬ 
culturists;  three  livestock  commissioners;  two  master  farmers;  five 
superintendents  of  experimental  farms;  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
professors,  all  teaching  and  demonstrating  some  important  agricultural 
subject;  several  agricultural  editors,  past  and  present;  two  heads  of 
extension  service;  several  district  representatives;  three  fair  managers: 
J.  E.  Rettie  T2,  Brandon;  D.  T.  Elderkin  ’03,  Regina  and  E.  L. 
Richardson  ’97  (Assoc.),  Calgary. 

Of  the  107  or  more  only  eight  are  reported  as  engaged  in  practical 
farming  at  the  present  time  though  there  are  some  eleven  additional 
names  of  men  who  at  one  time  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  attended 
the  O.  A.  C.  who  are  resident  in  the  west  and  very  probably  some,  at 
least,  of  them  are  farming. 

Of  occupations  entirely  divorced  from  farming,  I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing:  two  parsons;  one  medical  doctor;  one  lumberman;  one  hardware 
merchant;  one  life  insurance  agent  and  one  branch  manager  in  life 
insurance;  one  publisher;  one  railway  mail  clerk;  one  police  magistrate; 
one  securities  salesman  and  one  book  seller. 

Checking  the  list,  I  found  that  I  know  or  have  known  fifty-seven 
of  these  men  sufficiently  well  to  form  some  estimate  of  their  work  and 
its  value  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live  or  have  lived. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  mention  the  work  of  the  fifty-seven 
individually,  but  I  wish  to  pay  a  very  sincere  tribute  to  them  as  having 
made  an  important  contribution  to  western  agriculture  and  to  western 
life  generally. 
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The  great  majority  of  them  came  west  as  young  men  fresh  from  col¬ 
lege.  They  came  to  a  farm  environment  very  different  to  that  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up.  All  took  their  work  seriously  and  the  great 
majority  have  shown  a  commendable  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  to  the  new  country  to  which  they  came  to  make 
•their  living.  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  the  other  fifty  or 
more  whose  work  I  do  not  know,  have  done  and  are  doing  the  same. 

The  number  of  graduates  and  under  graduates  engaged  in  actual 
farming  is  very  small  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  every  graduate  and 
every  diploma  man  from  the  O.  A.  C.  who  has  come  west,  could  be 
rounded  up  the  number  would  be  considerably  increased.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  that  while  some  O.  A.  C.  men  have  contributed  more 
than  others,  all  have  made  some  contribution  of  value  to  the  west. 

INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

I  shall  only  attempt  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  work  of  a  very 
few  and  as  is  only  fitting,  I  think,  shall  speak  first  of  the  work  of 
those  who  have  (to  use  the  old  and  well  loved  western  phrase)  “crossed 
the  great  divide.” 

First  Dr.  John  Gunion  Rutherford,  an  undergraduate  who  gave  to 
Canada  the  finest  system  of  “Health  of  Animals”  regulations  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  by  so  doing  not  only  protected  Canada's 
wealth  in  herds  and  flocks,  but  did  more  than  possibly  any  one  individ¬ 
ual  to  protect  child  life  from  bovine  T.B.  His  reputation  was  and  is 
international.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  honor  to  have,  for  thiry  years, 
counted  him  among  my  friends. 

Perhaps  many  of  you  do  not  know  that  his  work  for  health  of 
animals  and  protection  to  humanity  began  in  his  own  life  tragedy, 
the  loss  of  his  only  son,  through  the  little  chap  being  fed  the  milk  of  a 
T.B.  cow  when  his  mother  was  unable  to  nurse  him.  Dr.  Rutherford 
did  other  very  valuable  work  outside  the  “Health  of  Animals;”  he 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  first  “Wheat  Act,” 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  biological  laboratory  at 
Ottawa. 

He  represented  Canada  at  the  inauguration  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  for  which  he  received  his  C.M.G.  He 
came  to  Canada  from  a  Scottish  Manse  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  in 
the  forty-nine  years  of  his  residence  in  Canada  the  amount  of  permanent 
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good  he  accomplished  was  amazing.  He  came  to  western  Canada  in 
1884  and  settled  at  Portage  la  Prairie  and  fought  in  the  P.eil  Rebellion 
in  the  following  year.  As  a  teller  of  Scotch  stories  he  had  few  equals 
and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had  a  superior. 

THE  LATE  GEO.  H.  HUTTON 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  gifts,  Dr.  Rutherford  possessed  that 
of  selecting,  with  accuracy,  men  to  work  for  him  and  also  to  follow 
him.  Many  were  surprised  when  the  late  George  H.  Hutton  was 
selected  to  follow  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  hundred  and  forty  farms 
of  the  C.P.R.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  think  of  two  men  more 
divergent  in  type.  Yet  all  who  saw  anything,  at  close  range,  of  George 
Hutton’s  work  realized  that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  placing  him 
in  charge.  Before  he  undertook  that  job  George  Hutton  had  made  an 
outstanding  success  of  the  Experimental  Station  at  Lacombe  and  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  fighting  and  fighting  until  he  succeeded  in 
securing  for  live  stock  the  place  on  an  experimental  farm  which  it  should 
have  had  from  the  very  beginning  of  these  institutions. 

DEAN  RUTHERFORD 

The  late  Dean  W.  J.  Rutherford  occupied  that  position  first  at 
the  M.A.C.,  where  his  title  was,  I  think,  Chief  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
As  a  lover  of  horses,  the  Dean  was  pre-eminent  and  the  stud  he  estab¬ 
lished  at  Saskatoon  has  brought  not  only  renown  to  the  University  in 
prize  winning  but  has  helped  materially  to  improve  the  standard  of 
horse  breeding  all  over  that  province. 

When  you  had  known  the  Dean  for  a  few  years  it  was  quite 
possible  to  gauge  the  standing  of  your  friendship  with  him  by  one 
thing.  If  you  went  to  call  on  him  in  his  official  capacity  and  he  did 
not  invite  you  out  to  see  the  horses,  then  you  had  every  right  to  assume 
your  rating  was  not  high. 

WILLIAM  DUTHIE 

The  late  William  Duthie  of  Hartney,  had  you  asked  him  what  his 
work  was,  would  have  said  simply  “just  a  farmer.’’  But  what  a 
farmer!  He  loved  the  land  and  farmed  it  as  only  those  who  love  it  do. 
He  loved  good  horses  and  cattle  and  bred  them  highly  and  reared  them 
carefully.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  his  district 
and  in  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  and  his  church.  William  Duthie 
“did  justly,  loved  mercy  and  walked  humbly  with  his  God’’  and  that 
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was  his  very  great  contribution  to  the  life  of  that  part  of  western 
Canada  in  which  he  lived. 

PASSING  TO  THE  LIVING 

Dr.  Klinck,  head  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  brought 
to  Agriculture  the  very  great  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  with 
an  Agricultural  Degree  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  a  great  University. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  was  plenty  of  sniffing  on  the 
part  of  the  B.A.’s,  the  M.A.’s  and  Phd’s,  but  the  sniffing,  before  so 
very  long,  turned  to  respect.  That  university  has  had,  and  is  having, 
a  hard  time.  Its  agricultural  section  went  ahead  too  fast  possibly, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  balance  of  western  Canada,  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  the  main  industry  of  that  province.  In  spite  of  any  mis¬ 
takes  and  of  retrenchments,  some  of  which  were  forced  on  the 
University  by  the  Government,  and  in  spite  of  a  not  too  well  informed 
public  opinion,  Dr.  Klinck  has  given  to  agriculture  a  place  in  the 
academic  life  of  Canada  which  it  never  had  before. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Klinck  there  are  four  other  O.  A.  C.  graduates 
on  the  faculty  of  that  University  and  the  British  Columbia  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  eight  all  doing  good  work.  The  Department  of 
Education  has  one  in  the  person  of  J.  W.  Gibson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  agricultural  work  in  summer  schools  for  teachers,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  correspondence  school  by  which  he  is  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  keep  alive  interest  in  agriculture  among  the  boys  and  girls.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  this  work  myself  but  Miss  Margaret  Johnson, 
Poultry  and  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  Free  Press,  who  is,  assures  me 
that  it  is  work  of  which  his  Alma  Mater  may  be  proud. 

Then  there  is  R.  M.  Palmer  who  was  formerly  Provincial  Horti¬ 
culturist  and  Fruit  Commissioner  and  did  much  in  earlier  days  to  make 
B.C.  fruit  popular  on  markets  of  the  prairies.  His  son,  B.  C.  Palmer, 
is  Superintendent  of  Summerland  Experimental  Station,  and  has  done 
such  notable  work  in  research  in  connection  with  the  dehydrating  of 
plums  for  prunes,  which  has  added  enormously  to  the  value  of  that 
fruit  to  B.C.  growers;  his  brother,  Frank  Palmer,  now  in  charge  of 
Vineland  Experimental  Station  in  Ontario,  and  known  internationally 
in  connection  with  his  development  of  gladioli,  also  made  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  western  horticulture  before  going  east  and  the  fourth  of 
the  Palmer  family,  Miss  Beatrice  Palmer,  an  under-graduate  for  a  time 
at  Guelph,  is  now  working  in  British  Columbia  developing  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  experiments  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow  so  long  head  of 
the  horticultural  department  at  Guelph. 
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In  Percy  French  of  Vernon,  a  graduate,  British  Columbia  has  a 
master  farmer.  P.  H.  Moore  of  the  Colony  Farm  has  done  notable 
breeding  in  dairy  cattle  and  that  herd  has  some  excellent  records  of 
performance. 

ALBERTA 

Alberta  has  a  list  of  no  less  than  fourteen  O.  A.  C.  men  occupying 
important  positions  in  agricultural  work;  Dean  Howes  in  addition  to 
developing  the  agricultural  and  live  stock  section  of  the  University 
activities  has  done  much  excellent  work  in  lecturing  and  popularizing 
that  section  of  the  University  with  the  farming  community.  Always 
a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  W.  J.  Elliott  was  the  first  principal  of 
the  first  of  the  valuable  agricultural  schools  and  has  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  ,  work  among  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs.  The  heads 
of  two  of  the  Experimental  Farms,  Beaver  Lodge  in  the  Peace  River 
and  Lacombe  are  O.  A.  C.  grads;  James  Murray,  now  head  of  the  Olds 
school,  is  another.  Before  going  there  he  did  good  work  as  a  district 
representative  and  was  one  of  the  early  men  to  advocate  strip  farming, 
which  is  proving  a  boon  in  the  dryer  areas.  George  De  Long  at 
Lacombe  has  done  notable  work  in  connection  with  fertilizers. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

The  O.  A.  C.  furnished  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  diploma  men, 
a  Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  first  minister  of  agriculture 
for  Saskatchewan  and  in  that  position  built  up  an  exceptionally  good 
department,  his  theory  being  to  choose  the  best  men  he  could  find 
and  then  give  them  a  free  hand.  He  deserves  great  credit  also  in  that 
he  planted  trees  on  his  homestead  the  first  year  he  had  it;  he  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  grain  grower  movement,  which,  whatever  its 
later  failings,  did  much  to  develop  the  farmers  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  and  through  which  was  developed  for  the  wheat  farmers, 
the  best  protective  legislation  of  any  country  in  the  world.  Another 
item  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Motherwell  was  his  teaching  the  farmers  of 
Saskatchewan  th-e  value  of  brome  grass  and  winter  rye.  For  his  stub¬ 
born  advocacy  of  Garnet  wheat,  he  deserves  condemnation. 

DEAN  SHAW 

Dean  Shaw  is  to-day  possibly  more  talked  of  than  any  other  man 
in  Saskatchewan  because  he  has  put  forward  a  concrete  scheme  which 
looks  to  be  a  practical  means  of  adjusting  the  agriculture  of  that 
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province  to  the  changing  conditions  of  world  markets  and  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat.  I  need  not  go  into  details  of  that  as  you  have 
all  read  of  it  or  heard  the  Dean  deliver  that  talk.  In  addition  he  is 
doing  very  notable  work  in  breeding  live  stock  to  produce  commercial 
types  which  will  best  suit  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  Possibly  most 
outstanding  of  all  the  work  done  by  O.  A.  C.  men  on  Saskatchewan 
to  date,  is  that  of  Norman  Ross  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Farms  at 
Indian  Head  and  Nutana.  To  take  a  section  of  bald  prairie,  as  he  did 
at  Indian  Head,  so  bald  that  to  use  the  time  honored  gag,  “there  was 
not  a  switch  big  enough  to  beat  a  dog  or  a  stone  to  throw  at  him” 
and  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  convert  it  into  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  western  Canada,  is  a  very  great  achievement.  In 
addition  to  have  inculcated  a  desire  to  grow  trees  and  beautify  their 
homes  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  to  have  grown  and 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  is 
to  have  played  the  role  of  a  “beneficient  creator’  to  an  extent  for 
which  there  is  no  measuring  rod. 

To  Norman’s  brother,  Malcolm,  Saskatchewan  owes  much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  round  the  parliament  buildings  and  of 
the  nursery  at  the  rear.  Saskatchewan  has  her  O.  A.  C.  associate 
graduate  as  a  master  farmer  W.  H.  Harvey  of  Flaxcombe. 

Chas.  M.  Learmonth  has  to  his  credit  the  taking  in  hand  of  the 
Institutional  Farms  of  Saskatchewan  at  a  time  when  they  were 
continually  running  behind  financially  and  making  them  pay  their  way. 

One  must  not  quit  Saskatchewan  without  mentioning  J.  G. 
Taggart,  who  after  doing  such  excellent  work  at  Swift  Current  Ex¬ 
perimental  station,  has  resigned  to  enter  politics.  Everyone  present 
who  knows  “Taggart’’  will  wish  him  to  succeed  and  think  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  lucky  if  she  has  him  for  her  next  minister  of  agriculture. 

MANITOBA 

An  O.  A.  C.  man  fills  the  first  office  of  the  province  and  it  would 
<1  a  sense  be  Les  Majesty  to  criticise  him  in  that  capacity.  Before 
coming  to  Manitoba  he  did  good  work  at  the  Saskatchewan  University 
and  much  of  the  work  started  by  him  there  has  developed  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  province.  In  the  short  time  he  was  head  of  the 
M.  A.  C.,  he  was  very  popular  with  the  students.  I  understand  that 
he  was  responsible  for  starting  Dr.  Lawrence  Kirk  along  the  line  of 
research  and  developing  of  forage  crops.  If  that  is  true,  he  certainly 
did  a  deed  so  good  it  should  cover  a  multitude  of  shortcomings  if  they 
exist. 
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The  O.  A.  C.  has  furnished,  in  addition  to  your  president,  nine 
professors  to  the  M.  A.  C.,  the  senior  produce  grader  for  the  west; 
the  head  of  the  extension  service;  several  of  the  district  representatives; 
the  head  of  one  of  the  big  seed  houses;  the  dairy  commissioner;  the 
head  of  the  Dominion  Research  Laboratory  in  connection  with  grain; 
Dr.  Greaney  of  the  Dominion  Rust  Lab.,  who  won  his  degree  on  his 
work  in  connection  with  sulphur  dusting  as  a  check  on  rust.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Black  now  of  the  National  Railways  at  Montreal,  served  his 
time  in  western  Canada  and  made  his  contribution  to  its  upbuilding. 
First  as  associate  editor  of  the  Western  Edition  of  the  Farmer’s 
Advocate,  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Hopkins,  another  graduate  or  diploma  man. 
Next  Dr.  Black  was  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  lastly  first 
Dean  of  the  M.  A.  C.  In  that  capacity  he  did  very  fine  work  in 
speaking  through  the  country  and  stimulating  young  men  on  the 
farms  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  the  new  college  was  offering. 
Prof.  T.  J.  Harrison,  for  a  long  time  Prof,  of  Field  Husbandry  at  the 
M.  A.  C.  where  he  did  notable  work  in  connection  with  barley  and 
now  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  was  one  of  his  early  converts. 

W.  C.  McKillican,  for  a  number  of  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Brandon,  and  later  Dean  of  the  M.  A.  C.  was 
another  graduate  who  made  his  first  contribution  to  western  agriculture 
in  inculating  a  desire  for  good  seed  in  the  early  wheat  farmers  of 
Alberta  when  he  represented  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch  in  that 
province,  when  wheat  farming  was  in  its  very  early  stages. 

A.  C.  McCulloch,  dominion  poultry  promoter  for  Manitoba,  has 
done  valuable  work  in  the  improvement  of  farm  flocks,  the  stimulating 
of  better  breeding  and  care  of  poultry  and  the  increasing  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Also  he  is  largely  responsible  for  raising  our  standard  of 
dressed  poultry  to  a  point  where  it  is  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
best  domestic  market  but  to  the  fastidious  market  of  Great  Britain. 
Also  the  O.  A.  C.  has  furnished  your  Alumni  with  your  invaluable 
secretary,  J.  R.  Sweeney  of  the  Federal  Dairy  Branch. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  PROFESSORS 

There  is  no  yard  stick  to  measure  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  professors  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  They  have 
touched,  and  will  touch,  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  young  people. 
That  contact  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  for  the  betterment 
of,  not  alone  the  young  people,  but  the  communities  in  which  they 
will  live. 
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A  great  responsibility  but  a  glorious  opportunity.  There  is  much 
prating  about  agriculture  being  the  basic  industry  by  people  who 
straightway  proceed  to  do  everything  they  can  to  hinder  and  belittle 
it,  but,  in  the  words  of  Warwick  Deeping  in  one  of  his  great  novels 
The  Sanctuary."  ‘The  gardner,  the  shepherd  and  the  farmer  cannot 
shrug  off  their  responsibilities  and  surrender  to  silly  moods  of  pique. 
They  deal  with  life  not  with  mere  machinery.  They  cannot  go  on 
strike  against  nature  because  there  is  no  rain,  or  too  much  rain,  or 
because  their  potatoes  are  blighted  or  the  wheat  has  the  rust.  They 
may  grumble  but  they  carry  on.  They  learn  what  the  crude  mechanic, 
with  a  little  cheap  information  stuffed  in  his  noddle  takes  so  long  to 
learn,  even  if  he  ever  learns  it,  that  life  moves  whether  we  wish  it  or 
not,  and  that  we  cannot  stop  it  by  pushing  a  button  or  pulling  a  lever. 
We  never  get  the  results  we  dream  of.  Any  farmer  can  tell  you  that. 
Life  to  us  is  approximate.  Strike  at  nature  and  she  strikes  back,  or 
ignores  you  in  such  a  way  that  your  silly  machine  is  left  to  rust." 

"Plants  must  be  watered,  seeds  sown,  weeds  kept  down,  animals 
fed.  That  is  the  deep  essential  wisdom  which  man  must  learn  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  and  body." 

Your  college  training,  with  its  wider  opportunities,  has  given  you 
to  understand  more  readily  that  in  "that  sweat  of  brain  and  body" 
men  are  not  "dumb  driven  cattle"  but  are  fulfilling  the  great  law  of 
life  and  reproduction.  Much  has  been  given  you;  much  you  and  your 
predecessors  have  given  the  west;  much  you  have  still  to  give. 

In  the  Canadian  Women’s  Press  Club,  Winnipeg  Branch,  we  have 
a  little  custom  which  appeals  strongly  to  me,  namely  once  a  year  we 
drink  to  "our  club'  not  as  a  gesture  of  admiration  for  ourselves,  but 
a  pledge  that  having  received  much  we  will  give  of  our  best  in  return. 
If  your  president  will  pardon  my  assumption  of  his  perogative,  I  will 
ask  you  now  to  stand  and  drink  to  the  O.  A.  C.  not  as  a  toast  but 
as  pledge  that  for  all  you  have  received  you  will  continue  to  "play  up, 
playi  up  and  play  the  game"  to  the  continued  betterment  of  western 
agriculture. 


"Efficiency  is  a  commodity  for  which  employers  and  purchasers  are 
ever  searching.  In  hard  times  it  is  a  splendid  insurance  against  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  always  commands  fancy  prices.  He  who  possesses  it 
can  afford  to  be  independent." — Anon. 
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THE  OLD  DOORWAY 


by  Prof .  D.  H .  Jones 

The  preservation  of  the  portico  of  the  ‘Old  Residence’  was  a  most 
happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  alumni 

to  investigate  the  desirability  of  pulling 
down  Johnston  Hall  and  building  a  new 
residence  and  administration  building  on 
its  site. 

The  committee  found  that  the  change 
of  buildings  was  necessary  but  that  the 
portico,  on  account  of  its  association  with 
thousands  of  old  boys  and  the  beauty  of 
its  achitecture,  should  be  preserved  and 
erected  on  the  campus  as  a  link  with  the 
historic  past.  As  a  result  of  this  decision 
every  care  was  taken  in  removing  and 
storying  away  all  its  parts  until  a  con¬ 
venient  time  for  its  re-erection.  Now, 
after  six  years,  this  desirable  feature  of  the 
old  residence  is  once  more  in  evidence  on  a 
commanding  site  not  far  removed  from 
its  old  location. 

During  the  past  six  years,  many  old  boys  in  visiting  their  Alma 
Mater  have  expressed  their  sense  of  loss  on  finding  a  handsome  new 
building  in  place  of  the  one  they  knew  and  loved  so  well.  “With  all 
her  faults  they  love  her  still,”  and  to  find  no  vestige  of  her  remaining 
was  a  sore  touch.  Now,  however,  with  this  beautiful  bit  of  modified 
Doric  stonework,  with  which  they  were  most  intimate,  once  more  in 
evidence,  the  visiting  alumni  will  not  experience  so  acute  a  sense  of 
loss. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  the  dedication  of  this  structure  should  form 
one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college,  and  that  such  a  well-known  and  honored  alumnus  as 
Professor  W.  P.  Gamble  should  make  the  dedication  address.  A  notable 
gathering  of  old  boys,  many  with  their  families,  wasi  present  for  the 
occasion,  and  expressions  of  pleasure  and  gratification  at  this  consu- 
mation  of  their  desires  were  heard  on  every  hand. 
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Old  Boys  and  Girls  Celebrate 

Diamond  Jubilee 

Large  Number  of  Graduates  Home  for  Alumni  Week-end 


ALUMNI  and  alumnae  returned  to  the  college  by  the  hundreds  on 
June  22nd  and  23rd,  for  their  summer  re-union.  It  meant  much 
more  than  usual  this  time,  for  they  were  celebrating  the  sixtieth 
year  of  the  O.  A.  C.,  and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Macdonald  In¬ 
stitute's  first  graduating  class.  Further,  they  were  going  to  take  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  old  Johnston  Hall  portico,  recently 
reassembled  on  the  campus.  People  wanted  to  come  and  they  made 
every  effort  to  be  here  en  masse.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be 
expected. 

There  was  the  usual  handclasping  and  the  backslapping,  and  the 
introduction  of  families  all  around,  and  the  exclamations  of  surprise, 
and  the  chuckles,  and  all  the  verbal  chatter  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
really  good  re-union.  Reminiscences  flew  fast  and  thick.  Enthusiasm 
and  that  “Old  Aggies  never  die”  spirit  ran  high.  A  few  of  the  classes 
stole  a  march  on  the  rest  of  the  boys  when  they  held  little  gatherings 
of  their  own  in  addition  to  participating  in  the  general  fun.  Notable 
among  these  were  the  classes  of  ’09,  ’13,  ’14,  ’24,  and  '29.  The 
Review  approached  at  least  three  members  of  these  classes,  on  inform¬ 
ation  bent,  but  reticence  prevailed.  We  had  to  be  content  with  the  fact 
that  these  class  re-unions  had  uncovered  a  lot  of  important  business, 
nothing  more. 

Friday’s  only  strenuous  activity,  with  the  exception  of  four  class 
re-unions,  consisted  of  the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  in  which  J.  R. 
Peet,  of  the  local  department  of  economics  went  to  town  in  a  big  way, 
winning  the  Eaton  Trophy  for  low  net  score.  A.  Bland  and  H.  M. 
McElroy  tied  for  low  gross  on  the  first  nine.  Harold  Presant  won  the 
high  score  award.  A  large  field  and  a  maximum  quantity  of  enthusiasm 
made  the  tournament  interesting  from  start  to  finish.  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  was  given  over  to  golfing  and  committee  meetings. 

The  Alumni  Luncheon  on  Saturday  filled  Creelman  Hall  to 
capacity.  Doctor  Christie  welcomed  the  throng  and  Paul  Fisher,  head 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  presided.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
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luncheon  was  a  recognition  of  former  presidents  of  the  college.  The 
address  on  William  Johnston  was  given  by  T.  H.  Mason,  Ottawa,  a 
member  of  the  first  class  to  enter  O.  A.  C.  Prof.  Harcourt  spoke  on. 


A  GROUP  OF  OLD  BOYS  ON  THE  DOORSTEP 

Loft  to  right — J.  G.  McKay,  Doctor  Grenside,  J.  J.  Fee,  Doctor 
Zavitz,  J.  H.  Cowan,  J.  R.  Dennis,  T.  H.  Mason 


Dr.  Mills  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham  handled  the  case  of  Dr.  Creelmati, 
The  luncheon  concluded  with  a  presentation  by  Macdonald  Alumnae 
to  Mrs.  Fuller,  former  superintendent  at  Macdonald  Hall. 

DEDICATION  OF  DOORWAY 

The  most  important  item  on  the  Saturday  programme  was  the 
(dedication  of  old  Johnston  Hall  Doorway.  Carefully  preserved  when 
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the  old  building  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
present  edifice,  this  portico,  the  only  original  piece  of  architecture  on 
the  campus,  was  reconstructed  a  few  days  ago  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The  dedicating  address  was 
delivered  by  W.  P.  Gamble  of  ’97.  Paul  Fisher,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  presented  a  tablet  to  commemorate  the  event.  The 
tablet  will  be  placed  shortly  on  the  old  doorway.  Following  this 
ceremony  the  Macdonald  Alumnae  retired  to  Memorial  Flail  for  a 
conference  where,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  addresses  were  given  by 
Miss  M.  U.  Watson,  the  first  director  of  Macdonald  Institute,  and  by 
Miss  Helen  Bates,  a  graduate  of  1930,  who  is  now  connected  with 
the  Consumer’s  Gas  Company,  of  Toronto. 

During  this  interlude  the  men  witnessed  a  lengthy  and  complete 
parade  of  college  horses  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  J.  C.  Steckley 
and  his  associates  in  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  parade  was  the  fine  showing  of  the  beautifully- 
matched  six-horse  team  owned  by  the  college. 

With  the  parade  and  the  meeting  over,  the  scene  of  action  shifted  to 
the  campus  where  members  of  the  young  class  of  '33  were  modestly 
admitting  their  prowess  at  baseball  and  cheerfully  daring  any  other 
year  to  take  issue  with  them  on  the  statement.  It  didn’t  take  the  old 
boys  long  to  pick  together  a  team  and  demonstrate  their  superiority  in 
the  ancient  art  of  “sock  and  run.’’  Year  ’33  may  have  put  the  old 
boys  under  a  decided  handicap  by  appearing  on  the  diamond  in  running 
shoes,  but  this  Baldwinian  strategy,  successful  as  it  may  be  on  visiting 
rugby  teams,  does  not  interfere  with  Old  Aggies.  They  just  go  right 
ahead.  Playing  air-tight  ball,  and  with  no  undue  assistance  from 
umpires  Baldwin  and  Squirrell,  they  trounced  the  infant  graduates  by 
the  rousing  score  of  23-16,  or  thereabouts.  The  more  or  less  complete 
line-up,  not  including  the  lengthy  list  of  official  and  unofficial  substi¬ 
tutes,  was  as  follows: 

Victors — Mitchel  (c) ,  White  (p) ,  Lackmer  lb),  Neff  (2b), 
Duncan  (ss),  Paul  Fisher  (3b),  Hamilton  (cf) ,  Creelman  (rf),  Bram- 
hill  (If). 

Year  ’33 — Martin  (c) ,  McNeil  (p),  King  (lb),  Hogg  (2b), 
Cruikshanks  (ss) ,  Jerome  (3b),  Wright  (cf) ,  Weaver  (rf) ,  Lindsay 

(If). 

To  polish  off  the  day,  a  diversified  entertainment  took  place  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  A  story  of  the  college  via  lantern  slides,  with  necessary 
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explanations  by  J.  Buchanan.  Director  of  Extension,  recalled  half- 
forgotten  memories  in  the  minds  of  older  graduates,  and  gave  to  the 
youngsters  an  insight  into  the  history  of  O.  A.  C.  This  was  followed 
by  ‘Then  and  Now,’’  a  presentation  of  the  College  Women’s  Club, 
illustrating  in  an  interesting  and  decidedly  entertaining  manner  the 
fashions  in  female  attire  several  decades  past  as  compared  with  those  of 
today. 

For  those  night-hawks  who  hadn’t  yet  had  enough,  dancing  was 
held  in  Mac  Hall. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Chapel  Service  held  the  next  day  in  War 
Memorial  Hall  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Young  ’26.  It  was 
both  interesting  and  widely  varied.  Representatives  of  the  returned 
men  from  O.  A.  C.  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tablet  in  Memorial  Chamber; 
the  president  read  the  list  of  names  of  graduates,  members  of  the  staff, 
and  ex-students  who  had  died  during  the  year;  an  address  of  appreci¬ 
ation  was  given  by  Professor  Caesar;  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  President 
Emeritus  spoke  on  “Farm,  School  and  College"  and  Professor  Black¬ 
wood  topped  off  the  proceedings  with  a  solo. 


REUNION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Rarely  does  the  city  of  Davis  in  California  have  the  opportunity 
of  playing  host  to  reunions  of  O.  A.  C.  Alumni.  Such  a  reunion 
was  held,  however,  on  April  25,  of  this  year  and  voted  by  all  present 
an  indeed  auspicious  occasion.  More  orderly  than  the  reputed  gener¬ 
ality  of  such  reunions,  there  will  probably  be  less  than  the  usual 
objection  on  the  part  of  sponsors  of  law  and  temperance  to  a  second 
meeting. 

The  attendance  was  not  large  at  the  luncheon  session  held  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
and  was  but  slightly  augmented  when  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
a  different  although  familar  type  of  session  in  the  faculty  club  there¬ 
after.  Patriarch  of  the  gathering  was  Dr.  George  A.  Richardson  ’20 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  University  of  California.  Professor 
Richardson  owes  graduate  allegiance  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  has  been  engaged  in  research  and  instruction  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  for  several  years.  Next  in  seniority  was 
Dr.  M.  A.  Davey  ’25,  a  member  of  the  Plant  Pathology  Division  of 
the  University,  and  hailing  California  as  his  graduate  Alma  Mater. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Jukes  '30,  National  Research  Council  Fellow  in. 
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medicine  carrying  on  research  in  biochemistry  at  the  University  was 
the  third  representative.  With  graduate  training  at  Toronto, 
‘Tommy”  is  well  known  to  contemporary  generations.  Freshman, 
among  the  participants  in  the  reunion,  was  Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith  '31, 
a  member  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Giannini  Foundation.  Spike,  like  Dave,  received  his 
graduate  training  at  the  University  of  California. 

Several  hundred  mutual  acquaintances  were  recalled  during  the 
afternoon  and  numerous  topics,  ranging  from  football  to  journalism, 
given  adequate  discussion.  The  latter  was  handled  in  an  especially 
competent  way  for  Davey  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Review  while  Jukes 
and  Galbraith  were  respectively  the  first  and  second  editors  of  the  noted, 
if  defunct,  Oacis  than  which  the  memory  of  none  is  brighter. 


OBITUARY 


PAUL  SANDERS 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press  we  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death 
of  Paul  B.  Sanders,  B.S.A.,  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  and  recognized  internationally  as  an  authority  on  rose 
culture.  Mr.  Sanders  had  been  ill  for  less  than  a  week,  and  his  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  friends  and  associates  both  at  the  college 
and  throughout  the  province.  He  was  born  in  Ottawa,  and  graduated 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  with  the  Class  of  ’24.  Later 
he  joined  the  horticultural  department  here  where  he  became  extremely 
popular  with  faculty  and  students  alike. 

On  behalf  of  the  students,  the  Review  extends  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  intimate  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Sanders. 

DEATH  OF  MURRAY  PURDY 

Owen  Irvine  has  written  in  to  inform  the  Review  concerning  the 
death  of  Murray  Purdy,  who,  as  members  of  year  ’35  will  recall,  was 
an  associate  member  of  that  class  during  its  first  year.  After  leaving 
the  college,  he  returned  to  farming  where  he  became  very  active  in 
community  work,  especially  of  a  recreational  and  religious  nature. 

His  death,  caused  by  septic  sore  throat,  occurred  on  May  21st. 

The  Review  extends  to  Murray’s  family  its  deepest  sympathies. 
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ANDREW  M.  SOULE  DEAD 


THE  LATE  DOCTOR  SOULE 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Doctor  Andrew  M.  Soule 
late  last  April.  Doctor  Soule,  Canadian-born,  director  for  Georgia  of 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  State  N.  R.  A.  compliance  director, 
and  former  president  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who  graduated 
from  O.  A.  C.  with  the  Class  of  93,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  this  college  ever  produced.  Born  near  Hamilton  in  18  72,  he 
entered  O.  A.  C.  in  1889.  Following  graduation  he  held  responsible 
positions  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  before  going  to 
Georgia  as  head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  there  in  1907.  For  the 
last  thirty-five  years  he  was  closely  connected  with  various  national 
and  state  educational  movements.  Last  year  he  resigned  the  college 
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presidency  to  receive  from  President  Roosevelt  the  appointments  of 
State  Director  for  Georgia  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  and 
State  N.  R.  A.  compliance  director.  Shortly  after  assuming  these  duties 
he  was  attacked  by  the  illness  from  which  he  failed  to  recover. 

Throughout  his  life  he  received  several  degrees  and  awards  including 
those  of  SC.D.,  LL.D,  and  D.Agr.,  from  University  of  Georgia,  and 
Doctor  Honoris  Causa  conferred  by  the  University  of  Chile.  He  was 

a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  England. 

* 

D.  J.  McTAGGART  DROWNED 

Death  by  drowning,  ended  the  promising  career  of  Diarmid  J. 
McTaggart  on  July  4th.  Diarmid  graduated  from  O.  A.  C.  in  ’33 
and  became  a  very  successful  manager  of  John  R.  Patterson’s  Don 
Head  Farm  at  Richmond  Hill. 

His  activities  as  a  student  at  O.  A.  C.  foreshadowed  a  brilliant 
future  as  an  agriculturist.  He  was  an  agricultural  expert,  a  brilliant 
student  who  won  the  respect  of  all  his  associates.  He  took  the  lead 
in  his  own  department,  was  a  member  of  the  college  live  stock  judging 
team,  was  live  stock  editor  of  the  Review  as  well  as  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  all  other  college  activities. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  his  death  and  the  students  and 
graduates  will  join  with  the  Review  in  extending  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Diarmid  McTaggart. 

H.  M.  Duff 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  CLASSES  AWARDED  DEGREES 

( Continued  from  page  473) 

Teasdale,  Bruce  P. ;  Thompson,  William  F. ;  Tofani,  Joseph  J.;  Turn- 
bull,  James  R. ;  Wallis,  William  G. ;  Walsh,  John  E.  H. ;  Watson, 
Donald  P. ;  Watson,  Dennis  W. ;  Weaver,  Leslie  O. ;  West,  George 
W. ;  Whetstone,  Robert;  Wildman,  Louis  McL;  Williams  Edmund  C. ; 
Wilson,  William  R. ;  Wishart,  Jack;  Wood,  Ralph  H. ;  Young,  George 
C. 

Winner  of  the  General  Proficiency  Prize — EL  C.  Dyme,  657  Queen 
Street  West,  Toronto;  Joint  winners  of  the  F.  Eric  Millen  Scholarship, 
F.  R.  Graesser,  219  King  Street  West,  Guelph  and  R.  W.  Gregg,  Har¬ 
row,  England;  winner  of  the  Canadian  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association 
Prize,  A.  D.  Hales,  College  Heights,  Guelph. 
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DOCTOR  W.  J.  BLACK  HONORED 


Those  who  have  been  associated  in  any  way  with  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  will  join  with  the  Review  in  congratulating  Doctor 
W.  J.  Black  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  a  recent  recipient  of 

the  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  from  Montreal  University. 
Doctor  Black,  as  is  generally  known, 
is  a  full-fledged  Aggie,  graduating 
from  O.  A.  C.  with  the  class  of 
1902. 

The  fact  that  two  years  after 
graduation  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Immi¬ 
gration  for  Manitoba  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  his  ability  and 
value  in  the  realm  of  agriculture. 
Two  years  later  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College  at  which  seat  of  learning  he 
served  until  1915.  From  that  time 
until  taking  over  his  present  position 
he  held  a  number  of  responsible 
posts,  most  of  which  dealt  in  some 
form  or  other  with  war-time  agri¬ 
culture.  In  1921  he  ascended  to  the 
deputy  ministership  of  Immigration  and  Colonization.  He  resigned 
two  years  later  to  join  the  Canadian  National  Railways  as  Director  of 
Colonization  and  Immigration  and  Agriculture  which  position  he 
occupies  at  the  present  time.  During  his  service  with  the  railway, 
especially  in  the  past  few  years,  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
back-to-the-land  movement. 

His  award,  coming  from  the  Dominion's  greatest  French-Canadian 
educational  institution,  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and  his  Alma 
Mater. 


Professor  Blackwood:  “Look  out  for  statistics.  You  can  prove 
anything  by  them.  Up  in  a  Canadian  lumber  camp  there  were  100 
men  and  two  women.  One  of  the  men  married  one  of  the  women. 
But  a  statistician  figured  out  that  1%  of  the  men  married  50%  of  the 
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Words  of  Remembrance 


The  Address  Delivered  at  the  Alumni  Jubilee  Service 


by  Professor  Caesar 

TO  BRING  back  more  clearly  to  your  remembrance  the  men  and 
women  whose  names  have  just  been  read,  I  have  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  about  each.  Lack  of  time  makes  it  necessary  that 
my  remarks  be  very  brief. 

W.  Kirby  was  the  frail-looking  old  man  who  for  fifteen  years  or 
more  had  charge  of  the  Macdonald  Institute  grounds  and  kept  them 
faultlessly  clean.  Mr.  Kirby  took  great  pleasure  in  this  work;  in  fact 
he  loved  it. 

A.  Klein  was  for  seventeen  years  the  college  blacksmith  and  was  an 
expert  worker  in  metals. 

J.  Renouf  was  a  vegetable  expert  and  for  twenty-five  years  had 
charge  of  vegetable  growing  at  the  college. 

J.  Rae  for  the  last  seven  years  had  charge  of  the  college  flock  of 
sheep.  Even  before  coming  to  the  O.  A.  C.  he  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  good  farmer  and  a  skilful  raiser  of  sheep. 

S.  Springer  was  for  twenty-five  years  the  college  bursar,  a  position 
which  he  filled  in  a  capable  manner.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
men  at  the  institution. 

F.  Wakefield  was  an  assistant  to  the  college  engineer.  He  was  the 
first  electrical  assistant  employed  and  for  nine  years  did  a  large  part 
of  the  electrical  work. 

Although  all  of  the  six  persons  1  have  been  speaking  of  had  im¬ 
portant  college  duties  to  perform,  none  were  graduates.  Of  the  fifteen 
still  to  be  mentioned  all  were  graduates. 

G.  A.  Ames  took  the  Associate  course  and  after  receiving  his 
diploma  engaged  in  farming  near  Whitby.  He  was  a  son  of  A.  E. 
Ames,  the  well-known  stock  and  bond  broker  of  Toronto. 

J.  F.  Carpenter  (Fred  Carpenter)  graduated  in  horticulture.  Soon 
after  receiving  his  degree  he  was  appointed  district  horticulturist  in 
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British  Columbia.  He  remained  for  several  years  at  this  work  and 
then  returned  to  his  home  farm  near  Fruitland,  where  he  soon  gained 
prominence  as  a  fruit  grower.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
life  he  acted  also  as  federal  fruit  inspector  for  the  Niagara  district. 

O.  L.  Davis  graduated  in  horticulture.  A  few  weeks  after  receiv¬ 
ing  his  degree  he  was  seized  with  heart  failure  while  bathing  at  Sarnia 
and  was  drowned.  He  was  a  thoughtful,  gentlemanly,  industrious  and 
capable  young  man,  and  gave  every  promise,  had  he  lived,  of  a  success¬ 
ful  career. 

W.  F.  Farlinger  graduated  fifty-six  years  ago  and  so  was  one  of 
our  earliest  graduates.  We  have  very  little  information  about  him  other 
than  that  he  managed  successfully  a  large  estate  at  Morrisburg,  Ont., 
and  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Dundas  County. 

J .  Fotheringham  was,  after  Mr.  Farlinger,  the  oldest  graduate  of 
this  list.  Of  him,  too,  we  have  almost  no  information  except  that  he 
was  a  farmer  in  Saskatchewan. 

Mary  Grant  was  a  very  bright  and  popular  girl,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  all  student  activities.  For  a  time  after  leaving  here  she  taught 
domestic  science  in  the  public  schools  of  Vancouver.  Later  she  married 
Mr.  Walter  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Macdonald  College,  Quebec.  After 
their  marriage  they  moved  to  Chicago  where  Mr.  Jones  obtained  a 
position  with  a  large  feed  company,  and  where  they  remained  until 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Jones’  death.  She  had  two  children. 

E.  Hearle  (Eric  Hearle)  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  entom¬ 
ologists  who  have  ever  graduated  from  this  college.  Soon  after  grad¬ 
uation  he  went  to  the  Great  War  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Dominion  Entomological 
Branch  and  at  once  threw  his  energies  into  the  study  of  the  mosquitoes 
of  British  Columbia.  After  several  years  of  this  work,  he  undertook 
the  study  of  domestic  animal  pests  in  the  west.  Hard  work  and  ex¬ 
posure,  aggravated  probably  by  the  strain  of  the  war,  brought  about 
his  untimely  death. 

J,  W.  Hutchinson  is  a  graduate  about  whom  I  have  no  information 
except  that  he  went  to  the  United  States  and  took  up  farming  at  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Wisconsin.  He  had  retired  from  the  farm  for  some  time  before 
his  death. 

Iva  Langton,  the  wife  of  our  Dean,  Professor  Sands,  was  so  well- 
known  to  most  of  this  audience  that  no  words  of  mine  are  necessary 
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to  bring  her  back  to  mind.  All  I  shall  say,  therefore,  is  that  for 
several  years  before  her  marriage  and  to  some  extent  since,  she  served 
the  province  as  lecturer  on  home  economics  and  demonstrator  for  Wo¬ 
men's  Institutes.  Since  her  marriage  she  gave  freely  of  her  time  and 
energy  to  help  in  college  and  church  activities.  She  had  the  respect 
and  goodwill  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  untimely  death  a  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  her  little  daughter  came  as  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us. 

Professor  F.  E.  Millen  is  another  member  of  this  college  who  has 
been  greatly  nr’ssed  during  the  year.  Professor  Millen  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  an  apiculture  department  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  He  was  the  first  head  of  this  department  and  the  second 
Provincial  Apiarist.  Before  taking  these  positions  he  had  been  State 
Entomologist  of  Michigan  and  then  of  Iowa.  Professor  Millen  has 
played  a  large  part  in  the  surprisingly  rapid  development  of  the  bee 
industry  in  this  province  and  in  the  training  of  a  large  number  of 
expert  apiarists. 

Helen  E.  Peters  was  an  exceptionally  industrious  student  and 
financed,  I  believe,  her  own  way  through  the  Macdonald  Institute.  She 
was  troubled  by  ill  health  during  her  course  and  lived  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  graduation. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Soule  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  graduates.  After 
receiving  his  degree  he  obtained  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Athens,  Georgia.  Here  he  displayed  so  great 
ability  as  an  educator  and  administrator  that  he  was  made  president. 
About  two  years  ago  he  resigned  and  was  appointed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  State  Director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  and  also  State 
N.  R.  A.  Compliance  Director.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  overwork  in  these  new  positions. 

A.  C.  Wilson  worked  for  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz  for  two  years  after 
graduating  and  then  accepted  a  position  with  a  railway  company.  Later 
he  resigned  and  became  seed  analyst  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  has 
been  described  to  me  as  a  good  example  of  our  best  type  of  graduate. 

C.  J.  Zavitz  took  the  Associate  Course  and  received  his  diploma  in 
1004.  We  did  not  know  of  his  death  until  yesterday  and  have  no 
available  information  about  him  except  that  he  was  a  farmer  in  Welland 
County  and  that  his  death  occurred  from  drowning  at  a  Sunday  School 
picnic  near  his  home. 


(Continued  on  Page  516) 
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Trophy  Winnings  of  the 

College 

Some  of  the  Important  Agricultural  Awards  Won  by  O.  A.  C. 

IF  ALL  the  silverware  and  other  symbols  of  competitive  superiority 
that  have  reclined  at  one  time  or  other  in  the  halls  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  were  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  there  might 
not  be  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  or  to  build  a  really 
good  bridge  across  the  River  Speed,  but  there  would  be  a  considerable 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  TROPHY 


amount  of  wealth.  From  the  good  old  basis  of  "per  capita’  Q.  A.  C. 
within  the  last  sixty  years  has  appropriated  more  than  her  full  share 
of  awards,  both  national  and  international. 

The  most  sought-after  trophy  on  the  continent,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  agricultural  college,  is  the  International  Live  Stock  award. 
Since  it  was  first  put  up  for  competition  in  1899,  O.  A.  C.  has  had  a 
team  in  the  field  almost  every  year,  a  team  carefully  selected  and  coached 
by  the  department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  a  team  whose  one  ambition 
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is  to  bring  back  from  Chicago  the  miniature  of  Jacquemart's  famous 
bull  of  Torcadero,  symbolic  of  all  that  is  best  in  American  live  stock 
judging.  Four  times  within  the  last  twenty-nine  years  Red  and  Blue 
squads  have  been  successful  in  their  quest. 

It  was  first  won  by  the  college  in  1905.  Next  year’s  team — all 
new  men  of  course — defended  it  successfully,  as  did  the  group  follow¬ 
ing  in  1907.  To-day  it  has  a  permanent  resting  place  in  the  main 
lobby  of  O.  A.  C.’s  Administration  Building.  The  team  of  1918 
also  was  successful  in  winning  the  trophy.  Several  teams  which  have 
followed  in  recent  years  have  been  nosed  out  of  first  place  by  only 
the  smallest  of  margins. 

In  the  college  library  are  two  beautifully  executed  figures  of  cattle. 
They  are  awards  offered;  by  the  Farmer’s  Advocate  and  by  Farmer's 
Dairy  for  competition  in  live  stock  judging  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair. 
The  Advocate  trophy  was  won  consecutively  for  three  years  by  teams 
from  this  college  beginning  in  1922. 

The  year  after  O.  A.  C.  took  the  Advocate  award  out  of  active 
competition  and  placed  it  on  the  list  of  permanent  acquisitions  the 
Farmer’s  Dairy  of  Toronto  offered  its  trophy  for  intercollegiate  judging 
at  the  Royal,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  won  five  times  before  any 
college  claim  it  as  its  own.  Four  times,  beginning  in  1925,  the  prize 
journeyed  to  Guelph.  Then  in  1929  Manitoba  came  out  of  the  west 
with  a  team  good  enough  to  take  it  home  to  M.  A.  C.  The  next 
year  Ontario  Aggies  staged  a  successful  comeback. 

In  the  Animal  Husbandry  offices  are  a  varied  assortment  of  cups 
and  shields  representing  judging  championships  won  by  this  college  in 
the  United  States.  Among  these  are  the  Brown  Swiss  and  Ayrshire 
Trophies  won  at  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  in  1932;  the  Holstein 
Cup  won  at  the  1931  National  Dairy  Show;  the  Guernsey  and  the 
Holstein  awards  acquired  at  the  Waterloo  Dairy  Congress  last  fall. 

The  World’s  Grain  Judging  Trophy,  up  for  competition  among 
Canadian  and  American  colleges  last  summer  looked  very  attractive 
to  the  local  department  of  Field  Husbandry,  so  under  Prof.  Squirrel!, 
it  drilled  a  picked  squad  of  boys  and  sent  them  west  to  see  what  they 
could  do  about  it.  The  O.  A.  C.  men  travelled  to  Regina  in  not-the- 
latest  of  motor  cars,  and  once  there,  proceeded  to  show  the  western 
colleges  how  their  grain  should  be  judged.  In  addition  to  winning  a 
goodly  amount  of  money  in  scholarships  they  returned  home  with 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  silver  trophy,  symbolic  of  a  world’s  inter- 
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collegiate  championship.  The  fact  that  the  competition  is  not  a  yearly 
event,  means  that  the  O.  A.  C.  has  one  more  permanent  trophy  to  its 
credit. 

Last  fall,  a  very  coveted  bit  of  silver  came  to  the  college  in  the 
form  of  the  International  Meat  Judging  Trophy.  For  several  years 
O.  A.  C.  teams  have  journeyed  to  Chicago  in  search  of  victory  in  this 
competition,  only  to  find  that  the  difference  in  standards  between 
Canadian  and  American  meats  and  lack  of  facilities  were  too  great 
handicaps  to  overcome.  But  last  year  Mr.  Stillwell,  coach  of  meat 
judging,  figured  that  he  had  a  team  that  stood  more  than  a  good  chance 
of  bringing  the  International  Trophy  across  the  border.  His  hunch 
was  correct.  To-day  the  trophy  rests  along  with  several  Qthers  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

The  college  has  produced  a  good  brand  of  writers,  too.  In  1932, 
the  O.  A.  C.  team  of  essayists  competing  against  several  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  competition,  were 
successful  in  winning  the  silver  cup,  symbolic  of  the  essay  champion¬ 
ship,  as  well  as  numerous  individual  awards. 


TWO  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS 

The  International  Meat  Judging  Cup  (left)  and 
the  Grain  Judging  Trophy 
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MACDONALD  INSTITUTE 


Mac  Institute  An  Important  Part  Of 

The  College 


WHILE  O.  A.  C.  is  celebrating  its  sixtieth  birthday,  Macdonald 
Institute  is  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago  the  first 
class  graduated  from  its  doors. 

Macdonald  probably  owes  its  inception  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Hoodless,  a  noted  worker  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
several  years  ago.  It  was  she  who  interviewed  the  well-known  tobacco 
magnate  and  philanthropist,  Sir  William  Macdonald,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  interested  in  the  establishing  of  a  school  of  household 
science  for  girls  and  women.  He  was  -  -  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  came  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  1903,  Macdonald 
Institute  and  Macdonald  Hall,  established  for  the  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  young  women  in  the  various  phases  of  home  economics.  It  was  a 

( Continued  on  Page  512) 
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Farm  and  Home  Week  Well  Attended 


Despite  the  fact  that  Farm  and  Home  Week  had  to  be  crowded  into 
three  days  this  year,  beginning  on  June  20th,  the  programme,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Extension  Director,  Buchanan,  was  complete  and  efficient  in 
every  detail  and  gave  several  thousand  visitors  a  direct  contact  with  the 
various  departments  and  their  latest  developments. 

Most  of  the  departments  had  erected  exhibits  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  special  line  of  their  work.  The  stories  were  simply  but 
forcibly  told,  and  brought  home  to  the  visiting  farmer  just  how  this 
knowledge  could  be  used  to  his  advantage.  They  were  given  an  insight 
into  every  latest  development  from  farm  water  supply  systems  to  control 
of  the  European  starling.  In  addition  to  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  exhibits  and  other  questions,  the 
visitors  were  taken  on  lengthy  tours  of  inspecion  of  the  field  crop  ex¬ 
perimental  plots.  Here,  again  they  discussed  matters  of  interest,  com¬ 
paring  different  varieties  of  grains,  clovers,  grasses,  etc.,  observing  the 
results  of  different  methods  of  cultivation,  fertilizing.  They  also  viewed 
the  college  live  stock  on  parade. 

Macdonald  Institute  provided  a  number  of  exhibits  covering  fully 
several  of  the  problems  confronting  housewives  and  mothers.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  this  programme  was  held  a  national  costume  review,  very 
favorably  received  by  all  who  witnessed  it.  An  innovation  of  this  year 
was  the  day  nursery  conducted  by  Macdonald  Institute,  which  provided 
for  the  complete  care  of  the  younger  generation  while  the  parents  were 
looking  over  the  college. 

For  a  short  period  each  afteroon  visitors  were  entertained  in  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall,  where  they  took  part  in  community  singing  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  president  of  the  college,  Dr.  Christie.  In  this  way  the 
guests  made  several  personal  contacts.  Following  this,  an  hour  of 
recreation  on  the  campus  was  provided  for,  with  baseball  and  barnyard 
golf  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  evening  entertainments  in  Memorial  Hall  were  largely  of  a 
dramatic  nature,  designed  to  show  visitors  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  amateur  theatricals  at  little  expense.  They  consisted  of  two 
short  plays  each  night,  presented  by  county  groups  of  young  people. 

Gradually,  Farm  and  Home  Week  is  assuming  the  popularity  it  had 
in  the  day  of  cheap  railway  excursions,  and  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
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taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  here  says  much  for  their 
wisdom.  Never  before  has  the  college  had  so  much  to  offer,  free  to  the 
farmer  for  the  asking,  as  it  has  today. 


CONFERENCE  ON  PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 

On  June  11th  and  12th  a  convention  was  held  at  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm  of  the  joint  co-operative  pasture  committees  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  and 
Macdonald  College.  This  group  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
E,  S.  Archibald  and  consisted  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  from  the  varying  fields  of  animal  husbandry,  economics,  field 
crops,  chemistry  and  botany. 

Dr.  H.  Barton,  Federal  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  addressed 
the  group  at  luncheon  on  Tuesday  and  in  his  remarks  pointed  out  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity  for  team  work  such  as  was 
being  undertaken  at  this  convention  by  the  groups  in  the  respective 
localities  represented.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pasture  pro¬ 
blem  was  one  of  the  most  important  ones  concering  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  country  today. 

Dr.  Christie  was  present  with  the  group  from  Guelph  and  brought 
before  the  meeting  a  very  comprehensive  summary  on  the  pasture  con¬ 
ditions  in  Ontario  and  tentative  recommendations  on  treatment  and 
management. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  gathering  was  to  consult  with  and  review 
the  findings  of  other  workers  in  the  same  general  field. 

The  first  day  of  the  convention1  was  given  over  to  an  inspection 
of  all  the  pasture  activities  which  were  being  carried  on  by  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm.  In  the  morning  visits  were  made  to  the  forage 
crop,  field  husbandry  and  chemistry  departments  where  the  delegates 
looked  over  and  discussed  the  experiments  and  trial  plots  of  pure  and 
mixed  herbage  species,  grazing  experiments  and  weed  control  measures. 
In  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  the  extensive  grazing  layout  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  South  March  Rifle  Range  where  beef  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  employed  and  a  large  number  of  trials  run  to  test  the  value  of 
fertilizers  in  various  quantities  and  combinations  and  where  different 
piactices  in  pasture  management  are  being  examined. 

The  second  day  of  the  gathering  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
findings  of  the  various  groups.  Papers  were  presented  on  various  phases 
including  the  economics  of  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the  weed  problem,  the 
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soil  aspect  and  the  nutrition  side.  The  helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms 
resulting  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  co-ordinating  the  pasture 
improvement  programme  and  will  provide  a  basis  for  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  to  farmers. 


ONTARIO  POULTRY  MEN  AT  O.  A.  C. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  organized  egg  and  poultry  industry 
in  Ontario  was  represented  at  the  college  when  four  Ontario  associations 
met  here  on  June  20th  and  21st.  The  groups  convening  were  the 
Ontario  Hatchery  Approval  Association,  the  Ontario  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance  Association,  the  Poultry  Confederation  of  Ontario  and  the 
Ontario  Poultry  Breeding  Station  Operators.  The  meeting  was  particul¬ 
arly  fortunate  in  having  present  several  outstanding  figures  in  the  realm 
of  poultrydom,  among  whom  were  Doctor  Morley  Jull,  a  graduate  of 
O.  A.  C.  (1908),  and  widely  known  as  Chief  Poultry  Husbandman 
for  the  United  States;  W,  A.  Brown,  Poultry  Division  Chief,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa;  F.  C.  Elford,  Dominion  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandman;  R.  W.  Wade,  and  others.  Doctor  Jull  gave  addresses  before 
two  of  the  associations,  speaking  on  “Fertility,  Hatchability  and  Liv¬ 
ability  in  Relation  to  Poultry  Production”  and  “Poultry  Breeding  and 
Progeny  Testing.” 


MAC  INSTITUTE  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE 

COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  509) 

popular  movement,  both  in  the  mind  of  the  province  and  in  the  eyes 
of  numerous  O.  A.  C.  students. 

Under  the  care  of  Miss  M.  U.  Watson,  who  served  as  director  of 
the  institute  from  1903  until  1920,  Macdonald  rapidly  gained  recog¬ 
nition  as  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  its  kind,  drawing  students  from 
all  parts  of  Canada,  and  many  from  other  countries. 

When  Miss  Watson  retired,  she  was  succeeded  by  Olive  R.  Crutk- 
shank,  B.A.,  then  on  the  staff  of  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  who 
has  been  carrying  on  and  broadening  the  good  work  of  the  former 
director. 

Ample  proof  of  the  value  of  Macdonald  Institute  lies  in  the  fact 
that  numerous  graduates  are  holding  positions  of  responsibility  in  al! 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  Lord  Willingdon  once  remarked,  Macdonald 
Institute  produces  the  best  housekeepers. 
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Sixty  Years  of  Athletics 


by  L.  G.  Vickars 

From  the  first  primitive  exercises  practised  by  the  premier  classes, 
to  the  more  developed  types  of  sport  played  by  the  undergrad  of  to¬ 
day  we  find  that  athletics  have  experienced  “growing  pains’  similar  to 
those  of  other  college  activities.  Criticism,  prejudices,  failure,  all  had 
to  be  overcome  or  circumvented  before  O.  A.  C.  finally  achieved  that 
high  state  of  athletic  efficiency  we  enjoy  at  the  present  time. 


THREE  GOOD  COACHES 

Professor  Baker,  Coach  of  Basketball;  F.  G.  Baldwin  (centre)  Director 
of  Athletics  and  Head  Rugby  Coach;  Professor  Blackwood, 

Soccer  Coach 

When  the  college  first  opened  there  was  not  the  same  need  for 
physical  exercise  as  there  is  today,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  students  then, 
worked  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  on  the  college  farm.  As  the  student 
body  grew  larger,  the  amount  of  manual  labor  decreased  in  inverse 
proportion  and  in  1890  we  find  that  club  swinging,  boxing  and  elemen¬ 
tary  gymnastics  were  taking  the  place  of  such  exercises  as  pitching  hay 
and  cleaning  stables.  These  voluntary  exercises  served  to  absorb  that 
superfluous  energy  for  which  the  college  student  is  so  noted. 

In  1892  the  present  gymnasium  was  built  and  the  larger  space 
available  enabled  Captain  Clarke,  the  instructor  of  drill  and  gymnastics, 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  activities.  There  developed  a  great  interest  in 
indoor  sports  among  the  students. 
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The  outdoor  sports  of  this  time  consisted  mainly  of  baseball, 
cricket,  rugby,  tennis,  soccer,  and  various  track  activities.  With  th^ 
exception  of  cricket,  all  these  sports  still  are  popular,  although  the 
summer  sports  are  rather  restricted  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  students 
during  that  season. 

The  same  year  that  the  gym  was  built  the  first  athletic  association 
was  formed.  Although  the  association  was  run  on  rather  different 
lines  than  its  younger  brother  of  today,  the  fundamental  idea  was 
very  similar  to  the  present  principal  that  our  present  director,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  is  now  so  successfully  putting  into  operation.  Then,  as  now, 


THE  BIG  RED  TEAM  IN  ACTION 


the  objective  of  the  association  was  to  get  every  student  actively 
participating  in  some  line  of  sport. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  present  harrier  team  found  its 
origin  back  in  the  earliest  days  of  college  and  was  possibly  the  first 
major  sport  to  be  organized.  All  through  its  history  the  college 
harrier  team  has  met  with  success,  and  starting  years  ago  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  in  local  city  circles,  it  finally  achieved  distinction  in  the 
last  senior  harrier  meet  at  Montreal,  by  placing  second  in  a  very  strong 
field  and  under  adverse  conditions. 

Possibly  our  next  oldest  sport  is  rugby  and  the  progenitor  of  our 
famous  Aggie  rugby  team  was  seen  in  the  early  80  s  fantastically 
garbed  in  very  inadequate  equipment,  playing  a  type  of  game  called 
English  rugby.  Canadian  rugby  was  not  introduced  on  the  campus 
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until  1899  when  a  junior  team  was  formed  to  play  in  a  league  which 
now  corresponds  to  the  O.  R.  F.  U.  The  team  has  met  with  varied 
success  during  its  career,  and  although  it  has  brought  several  champion¬ 
ships  to  the  college,  it  never  before  showed  the  consistency  and  well- 
drilled  precision  as  it  does  today. 

Hockey  has  not  had  the  same  amount  of  success,  perhaps,  as  some 
of  the  other  branches  of  sport  on  the  campus  but  this  sport  offers 
itself  as  a  good  example  of  the  ideal  athletic  programme.  By  the  new 
system  of  inter-year  schedules,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  larger  number 
of  students  have  participated  in  this  game  recently  as  compared  with  the 
number  who  turned  out  to  “make”  the  team  when  we  were  entered 
in  inter-collegiate  hockey. 


A  DOMINION  CHAMPIONSHIP  SOCCER  SQUAD 


Another  of  our  old-established  sports  that  has  climbed  into  the 
limelight  recently  is  soccer.  Starting  in  inter-year  competition  early  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  the  game  gained  the  interest  of  the  college 
members  with  the  result  that  last  year  we  were  able  to  put  two  teams 
in  the  field,  which,  thanks  to  good  coaching,  and  the  support  of  the 
students,  were  able  to  carry  off  the  highest  honors  in  the  Dominion 
Inter-collegiate  Leagues. 

Basketball  is  another  sport,  that,  starting  from  a  humble  origin  in 
1905,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  popular  winter  games  at  this 
college.  Beginning  with  enough  students  to  make  up  one  team,  this 
sport  has  expanded  through  the  years  to  such  an  extent,  that  last  year 
there  were  seventy  fellows  turning  out  in  the  gym  to  try  for  a  place 
on  the  six  teams  in  operation. 

The  fame  of  O.  A.  C.  boxers  and  wrestlers,  surpassed  only  by  our 
rugby  renown,  has  been  associated  with  this  college  since  1900  when 
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exhibition  bouts  were  staged  in  Guelph.  The  college  first  entered  inter¬ 
collegiate  circles  in  1914,  when  two  men  were  sent  to  Toronto  to 
represent  O.  A.  C.  in  the  first  inter-faculty  meet.  The  representation 
met  with  fifty  per  cent,  success.  The  keenness  with  which  the  students 
have  taken  up  this  manly  art  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
individual  members  have  obtained  Provincial  and  Dominion  honors 
outside  of  inter-collegiate  circles. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  minor  sports  that  have  claimed  the 

A 

attention  of  the  student  body  in  recent  years.  These  activities,  such  as 
swimming,  badminton,  life  saving,  indoor  baseball,  although  not  so 
outstanding  as  the  more  well-known  games,  are,  nevertheless,  just  as 
important,  as  they  serve  to  maintain  the  general  interest  of  the  under¬ 
grad  in  the  widespread  field  of  sport. 

One  other  important  phase  in  the  programme  of  athletics  is  the 
course  of  corrective  and  special  exercises  that  is  taken  at  least  once  a 
week  by  all  members  of  the  first  two  years  not  otherwise  engaged  in 
athletics.  These  exercises  were  launched  in  1920  to  enable  those 
students  who  did  not  participate  in  active  sport  to  gain  every  physical 
advantage.  Their  present  popularity  is  shown  by  the  number  of  men 
who  use  the  gym  after  the  compulsory  period  of  exercises  is  over. 

The  impetus  that  athletics  have  received  in  recent  years  under  the 
regime  of  our  present  director,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  his  assistants  of  the 
faculty  is  brought  sharply  to  the  notice  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
1933-34  period  the  college  has  been  awarded  fifty-six  Dominion  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Championship  Crests,  which,  considering  the  total  enrolment 
of  the  student  body,  gives  one  a  very  good  idea  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  students  take  this  very  important  part  of  their  college 
education. 


WORDS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 

(' Continued  from  Page  504 ) 

F.  Leslie  graduated  in  1909.  He  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Georgetown.  Details  of  his  life  are  lacking. 

The  death  of  this  large  number  of  graduates  and  members  of  the 
college  staff  means  that  bereavement  and  sorrow  have  come  to  many 
homes.  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  the  wish  of  this  audience  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  bereft  our  sympathy. 
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“Meliora  semper  in  agricultura  quaerimus" 

THE  O.  A.  C.  REVIEW  is  published  eight  months  of  the  year  by  ihe  students  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  One  dollar  a  year  to  residents  in  the  British  Empire  or  the  United 
States  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  elsewhere.  A  rate  of  five  dollars  for  six  years 
is  allowed.  All  subscriptions  and  enquiries  concerning  the  dispatch  of  THE  REVIEW 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Business  Manager.  Advertising  rates  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Business  or  Advertising  Manager. 

STAFF  1934 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS — George  C.  Trenaman,  Editor-in-Chief;  C.  D.  Hutchings,  Associate 
Editor;  F.  Keith  Anderson,  Advisory  Editor;  G.  N.  Ruhnke,  M.S.A.,  Faculty  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EDITORS — John  Dryden,  Alumni;  L.  G.  Vickers,  Athletics;  Frank  L. 
Love,  College  Life;  F.  S.  Newbould,  Literary;  Frances  Edwards,  Dorothy  Kent,  Mac 
Hall;  G.  C.  McLaren,  Special  Features. 

REPORTERS — A.  E.  Barrett,  Agronomy;  A.  C.  McTaggart,  Animal  Husbandry;  W.  W.  Hall, 
Biology;  G.  C.  McLaren,  Chemistry;  J.  M.  Appleton,  Horticulture. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER— N.  S.  Northmore. 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST,  June  28th,  1934 


R.  M.  Ainslie  33 — is  teaching  at  the  high  school  in  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
H.  L.  Atkinson  '30 — is  doing  junior  farmers’  work  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Newmarket,  Ont. 

C.  W.  Buchanan  ’ll — is  agricultural  representative,  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Napanee,  Ont. 

A.  R.  Burrows  16 — is  living  at  100  Grange  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

O.  E.  Cameron  24 — is  an  agent  for  the  London  Life  Assurance  Co., 

Kitchener.  His  address  is  32  Bingeman  Ave.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Charlton  ’29 — is  assistant  agricultural  representative,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

H.  K.  Claus  ’32 — is  with  the  Canada  Packers,  Chesterville,  Ont. 

B.  M.  Cohoe  ’33 — is  with  the  Canada  Malting  Co.,  5022  St.  Ambrose, 

Montreal,  P.Q. 

A.  Cory  15 — is  living  at  161  Kildare  Rd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

J.  L.  Crane  ’33 — is  teaching  high  school  at  St.  George,  Ont. 

G.  B.  Dale  ’31 — is  at  home  in  Burlington,  Ont. 

P.  M.  Dewan  ’22: — is  the  member  of  Ontario  Legislature  for  Oxford. 

His  address  is  Oxford  Farmers  Co-op.  Co.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

H.  B.  Disbrowe  ’23 — is  teaching  high  school  at  Simcoe,  Ont. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Doherty  ’95 — Doherty-Roadhouse  Co.,  51  King  St.  W., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  G.  Douglas  ’32 — is  farming  at  Mount  Forest,  Ont. 

G.  M.  Engel  ’31 — is  assistant  agricultural  representative,  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Woodstock,  Ont, 
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Because  it  is  the  best  Chocolate  made 


E.  E.  Fitzgibban  34 — is  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

H.  L.  Ford  29 — is  with  the  S%vine  Division,  Dominion  Livestock 
Branch,  39  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  F.  Gardiner  ’34 — is  farming  at  R.  R.  No.  1,  Norwood,  Ont. 

S.  H.  Gandier  ’ll — is  assistant  director,  agricultural  relief,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Parliament  Buildings,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

M.  P.  Glover  ’31 — is  farming  at  Waterford,  Ont. 

E.  G.  Gordon  15 — is  with  the  fruit  and  vegetable  branch,  Dominion 
Department  of  Agricultural,  Ottawa.  His  address  is  Elora,  Ont. 

R.  W.  Gregg  ’34 — is  an  assistant  in  the  chemistry  dept.,  Macdonald 

College,  P.Q. 

C.  N.  Heath  ’34 — is  farming  at  R.  R.  No.  2,  Campbellford,  Ont. 

C.  M.  Hayes  ’33 — is  with  Ayerst,  McKenna  and  Harriston,  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Chemists,  781  William  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

E.  J.  Hellyer  '23 — is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Dunnville,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Hessel  19 — is  farming  at  “Manor  Farm,”  Harlthorpe,  Selby, 
England. 

G.  E.  Hills  ’31 — is  with  Silverwood’s  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

S.  J.  de  Jong  ’32 — has  returned  to  Holland.  His  address  is  care  of  G. 

S.  de  Jong,  Wirdum,  Holland. 
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Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Canada 

Limited  Signs  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Agreement 

Montreal,  Que.  June  18 — Gray  Mil¬ 
ler,  President  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  states  that 
’The  Ontario  flue  cured  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  are  now  practically  assured  for  1934 
a  price  based  on  27c.  per  lb.,  for  an 
average  crop.  Although  we  are  still 
without  any  assurance  that  other  manu¬ 
facturers  will  follow  our  lead,  we  have 
now  agreed  to  meet  the  request  of  the 
growers  for  a  27c.  average  price,  and 
we  have  given  them  our  definite  under¬ 
taking  in  writing  to  adhere  to  that 
basis  for  the  1934  crop,  provided  they 
can  secure  an  agreement  from  the  other 
manufacturers  to  pay  the  same  price.” 

A  gent  is  the  vulgar  fraction  of  a 
gentleman. 


Says  a  Druggist , . 

“If  a  man’s  best  friend  is  his 
mother,  his  next  best  friend 
is  his  pipe,  providing  it  is 
charged  with  his  favorite 
tobacco.  My  choice  is  Wake¬ 
field.  Its  protective  packing 
of  tin  foil — and  now  cello¬ 
phane — ensures  freshness. 
The  coarseness  of  the  ‘cut’ 
causes  it  to  pack  well  and 
eliminates  sandiness  and 
grit,  two  elements  which 
cause  a  pipe  to  clog.” 

L.  S. — Montreal 


(DaUcJtcld 

ENGLISH  MIXTURE 


Packages  15c  and  25c 
Large  Home  Tin  $1.00 


Worm  Capsules 

for 

CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS 


QUICK  ACTION— LOW  COST  PRACTICALLY  NO  SET-BACK 

Poultrymen  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a  worm  capsule  that  would  really 
kill  large  Roundworms  and  Tapeworms  in  Chickens  and  Turkeys  at  one  treat¬ 
ment.  After  twenty  years’  search  for  a  product  of  this  kind,  Parke-Davis  &  Co. 
produced  C-A  Worm  Capsules  which  are  meeting  with  great  favor.  Free  bulletins 
on  request. 

PARKE  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

Montreal,  Que.  Walkervilie,  Ontario  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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MORE  HONORS  FOR  WEST¬ 
ERN  GRADUATES 


Since  Miss  Hind’s  article  was  received 
by  the  Review,  information  has  reach¬ 
ed  us  that  J.  R.  Sweeney  '20  has  been 
appointed  Dairy  Commissioner  for 
Alberta.  J.  G.  Taggart,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  at  Swift  Current  has 
lived  up  to  the  prophecy  voiced  by  Miss 
Hind  in  her  “Contributions  of  O.  A.  C. 
Men  to  Western  Agriculture.”  He  was 
recently  elected  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Legislature  and  will  be,  it  is  reported, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  new 
cabinet. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  number  of 
divorces  would  be  to  have  people  do 
their  courting  with  their  everyday 
clothes  on. — Akron  Times 


Ever  Try  a  Varnish  Bath ? 

Would  you  take  a  bath  in  varnish?  How  would  you  rinse  it  off?  And 
even  after  a  lot  of  effort  you  wouldn’t  be  clean. 

“Wyandotte”  cleans  away  all  foreign  matter  in  a  jiffy.  But  unlike 
varnish,  or  soap,  and  some  so-called  cleaners,  the  “Wyandotte”  itself  also 
rinses  away  with  the  dirt. 

This  is  the  very  reason  why  “Wyandottee”  is  so  generally  used’  for 
cleaning  in  dairies,  ice  cream  plants,  and  cheese  factories. 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  the  full  name  of  the 
material  but  most  everywhere  they  just  call  it  “Wyandotte.” 

When  you  wash  dairy  utensils  with  “Wyandotte”  you  get  clean, 
bright  metal, — you  get  real  sanitary  cleanliness. 

“It's  Cleaned  Clean  for  30  Years' 


Distributed  by  Supply  Houses  in  all  parts  of  Canada 


50  s  Tins  50c 


Call  for  PHILIP  MORRIS 

Navy  Cut  Virginia  Cigarettes 

Premium  Cards  in  Every  Package 
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